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US deserters In Japan 


These four men, seen here on a film shown in 
Tokyo on Monday, are deserters from the US 
aircraft carrier “Intrepid ”. They left the ship 
on October 23, at a US Navy hase in Japan, as 
a protest against the Vietnam war, from which 
the carrier had just come. All enlisted men, 
they are (left to right) Alfred Lindner, Craig 
Anderson, Richard Bailey and John Barilla. 
The film, presented at a press conference by 
the Japan Peace for Vietnam Committee, 
showed the four reading statements against 
the war. The deserters’ actual whereabouts 
were kept secret by the pacifist group since 
the Japanese are required to hand over such 
offenders to the US military authorities. The 
four are understood to be seeking political asy- 
lum in Japan, presumably through the embas- 
sy of a sympathetic country. 

Part of their statement read: “ Our decision 
to publicise our action in deserting from the 
military has been made in the hope that other 
Americans, particularly those in the military, 
the people of Japan and of all countries can be 
spurred into action to work towards stopping 
this war.” 


WRI leaflets 
for US bases 


In response to police questioning in connection 
with ‘the distribution of WRI leaflets at American 
bases in this country and as an effort to step up 
the pressure on American troops to refuse to fight 
in Vietnam, the London Committee of 100 will 
co-ordinate two days of leafleting at US bases in 
England on November 25 and 26. 

“Tdealy,” says Laurens Otter, new secretary of 
the London Committee, ‘‘ we should like to see a 
dozen or more cars setting out independently over 
the weekend, going to one or more bases of their 
own choosing.’ The Committee intends to act as 
liaison and will not tell people to which base they 
should go. 

People who want to go will be put in 'touch with 
each other and with car-drivers (who should 
make themselves known as soon as_ possible). 
Peace News will publish next week a list of the 
bases for the driver to decide which one to aim 
at. “It will not matter in the least if everyone 
turns up at the same base,” says Laurens, “‘ as 
long as the state has to guard every base next 
weekend.” 

Address: 13 Goodwin St, London N4. (ARC 1239.) 


down upstarts 


Bob Overy writes: The appeals against sentence 
of Terry Chandler, Mike Randle, and Del Foley 
were dismissed in the Appeal Court on November 
8. Lord Parker, the Lord Chief Justice, pronoun- 
cing on the Greek Embassy demonstration in the 
company of Lord Justice Sachs and Mr Justice 
James, said that the invasion of embassies had to 
stop. 

It is difficult to understand the mentality of a 
judge. Lord Parker was cheerfully joking with 
Mike Randle at one point: he didn’t expect to be 
alive, he said, when Michael Randle, like Mrs 
Pankhurst before him, had his statue outside the 
Houses of Parliament. But when it came to the 
judgment, he came down hardest of all on the 
same Michael Randle, who, he implied, would 
have received a longer sentence if he, Lord Par- 
ker, was in a position to increase it. 


Lord Parker appeared to enjoy listening to the 
arguments put to him by Basil Wigoder, QC, on 
behalf of Del Foley, by Terry Chandler and by 
Mike Randle; which makes it all the more distur- 
bing that he should pass judgment with phrases 
that seemed like physical blows aimed at the men 
who had explained with sincerity why they under- 
took the action, how it was conducted, and why 
they thought they should be released. 


Lord Parker went out of his way to say that he 
recognised the sincerity and genuine concern of 
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Tnin anger and white 
stupidity in Reading 


Roger Barnard writes: Recent reports ‘indicate 
that the racial situation in this country is getting 
worse. It is increasing, both in its scope and its 
intensity, and all the signs seem to indicate that 
the established framework for dealing with our 
racial problems is pretty close to a state of failure, 
in which orthodox techniques for handling a po- 
tentially explosive situation are proving to be 
dangerously irrelevant. 

In these conditions, it is sheer madness for judi- 
cial functionaries to exact the kind of draconian 
sentence (12 months gaol) that Michael Abdul 
Malik received last week at Reading Quarter Ses- 
sions on a charge of inciting race hatred under 
the 1965 Race Relations Act. The usual rationali- 
sation for this sort of sentence is 'that the defen- 
dant’s acts or words constitute a permanent threat 
to the stability of the State if they are allowed to 
go unchecked (cf the Greek Embassy trial), and 
therefore the State must stamp them out by se- 
vere punishment, on grounds of its own self- 
interest. 

However, this official line of thinking simply will 
not wash ‘in this particular case, for in no sense 
can it be argued that Malik’s words or acts ever 
constituted much of a threat to the stability of the 
State (more’s the pity). He may have posed some 
kind of threat to individuals, both black and 
white, but even this is doubtful. Politically, his 
Racial Adjustment Action Society has always been 
pitifully insignificant, and the evidence on which 
he was charged at Reading, which was based sole- 
ly on allegations that he publicly used inflamma- 
tory phrases like ‘‘ all white people are savages”, 
is, if true, the product of mere foolish fantasy, 
the very rationalisation of disengagement: when 
Malik made statements like that, he was certain- 
ly not dealing with overt facts of political or social 
oppression, but only with images already magne- 
tised by the errors and stereotypes of racist ‘thin- 
king the world over. 

It is questionable, in fact, whether Malik ever 
fully understood the difference between being 
wounded, getting angry, and fighting back, and 
being wounded, denying the wound, and lashing 
out blindly; instead, he chose to lumber himself 
with the kind of self-aggrandising conceit that 
led him ‘to speak repeatedly in court of “my 


people ”. In effect, he was content to sacrifice real 
emotion for frenetic anger, born in the first place 
of being bottled up. 

Why then the stupid and vicious sentence? The 
only guess is that it was the end result of (1) the 
mental delusion and perpetual panic that afflicts 
all reactionaries when faced with the intractable, 
and (2) mean vindictiveness at the way in which 
Malik made a splendid mockery of the court and 
its procedures. If the Legal Establishment in this 
country wants to encourage more violence and 
discontent than we already have at present, the 
actions last week of Robert Hutton, the Recorder 
at Reading, are a fine example of the way to go 
about lit. The only way to cope with a man like 
Malik is to take his arguments and demolish 
them, rationally and publicly; and this is what any 
responsible Press would be seeking to do, instead 
of playing up race conflict with sensationalism 
and titillation by means of manufactured front- 
page drama, which is what has happened through- 
out Malik’s public ‘“ career ”. 

For example, it would have been far better if 
Robert Hutton had come across as a human being 
in court, and said to Malik: *‘ Look, you made fun 
of this court, and that’s OK, it doesn’t matter. 
But I am neither a white monkey nor a savage, 
and when you call me that you are merely striking 
an attitude and exploiting your own dilemma for 
the sake of image. The coloured people in this 
country need and deserve far more than anything 
that you are offering 'them. So, leave this court a 
free man, and go and do something useful, some- 
thing productive, instead of playing the dema- 
gogue’s game.” Are we to believe that this would 
not have had some salutary effects? 

But now we shall never know. If, to take the 
“ liberal” position, the law is an imperfect instru- 
ment that must nevertheless be used, and if we 
are stuck with our legal and judicial institutions 
for quite some time to come, then the least we 
are entitled to expect is that the agents of these 
institutions will act with a modicum of common 
sense, and that the law will be excercised with 
some degree of enlightenment. It ‘is difficult to 
believe in the strength of self of a society that can 
no vlongey tolerate the thin anger of an Abdul 
Malik. » 
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Sex and science 


David Holbrook’s review of An Analy- 
sis of Human Sexual Response (No- 
vember 10) goes to great lengths to 
draw an obvious conclusion: that 
sexual enjoyment is as much a psy- 
chological as a physical thing. He 
rightly claims that poetic insight into 
the nature of sexual relationships has 
much to offer, but hides this small 
truth behind a thumping distortion, 
for his obscurantist article is mainly 
concerned with denigrating the whole 
idea of scientific investigation. 

It is quite true that some men and 
women achieve a high level of satis- 
faction, sexually, but is is also true 
that more marriages are turned into 
private hells of mutual destructive- 
ness by sexual disharmony and _ig- 
norance than by any other cause. The 
poetic mind can sometimes offer 
truth, but is more often concerned 
with myth, and it would be a poor 
marriage counsellor who sent a dis- 
tressed couple for guidance to Shelley 
or Shakespeare or even, if David Hol- 
brook is speaking of ordinary “ in- 
sight” (for which read “ prejudice ”, 
sadly too often), to Mrs Jones in the 
next street. 

I doubt very much whether either 
Kinsey or Masters-Johnson would 
have claimed to have had the last 
word on sexual research. The real 
value of their work lies in having at- 
tempted it at all, thereby showing the 
kind of valuable information that 
might be obtainable. Much of their 
work will have to be done again, 
using different techniques, but alrea- 
dy it is clear that a good deal of com- 
mon-sense “insight” that has mas- 
queraded as knowledge until now and 
which, with the dignifying epithet of 
“poetic” attached, David Holbrook 
would preserve in order to keep the 
love-mystery ‘intact, is no more than 
old-fashioned humbug. 

Since we are dealing with lives and 
human happiness we shall need all 
the truth that science (and poetry, 
though not very much, I am afraid) 
can provide. As with any new field of 
investigation, much of what is turned 
up will be useless or irrelevant, and 
much will be wrong. But nevertheless, 
in our bumbling human fashion of 
trial and error, we shall grope a little 
nearer to the truth, and truth never 
hurt anyone except mountebanks and 
frauds. 

Holbrook calls every possible ally 'to 
his assistance, including such emo- 
tive twaddle as: “The sinister fea- 
ture of ‘sexology’ is that, because it 
is ‘objective’, it seems more ‘pro- 
found’ and ‘coherent’ than either 
‘ interrogating one’s own experience ’ 
or turning to the insights of poets.” 
The only sinister thing about the sup- 
posed claim is Holbrook’s use of in- 
verted commas to imply that any 
claim to objectivity, coherence or pro- 
fundity 'is both false and insincere. 

He says, for instance, that ‘“ orgasm 
is not the goal at all... the goal of 
complete satisfaction has to do with 
the capacity to give: the capacity to 
find one’s own joy in giving joy to 
another.” Now this is all fine and dan- 
dy, and a counsel of perfection, no 
less; but may I ask what use such 
high-flown sentiments would be to a 
couple whose sexual disharmony is 
such that every sex-act has become a 
rape? Cannot Holbrook see that every 
couple who has attained his Nirvana 
either has complete sexual harmony 
already or is beyond it? And that to 
dangle such phrases before the aver- 
age couple is like offering Stilton com- 
pounded of moon dust? 

The Masters-Johnson research is not 
perfect, and I do not think the scien- 
tists concerned needed a Holbrook to 
remind them of this. Nevertheless, 
they have at least ventured into the 
swamp, whilst Holbrook is still trip- 


ping over his antimacassar. I sincere- 
ly hope that if ever any of my child- 
ren are in need of sexual advice, their 
doctor or counsellor will be armed 
with scientific certitude. My confi- 
dence would be somewhat shaken, to 
say the least, if instead he reached 
for his Tennyson. 

Ivor R. W. Cook, 

“ Oak Lees ”, Whitewood Road, 

South Godstone, Surrey. 


Parenthood 


Why is abortion regarded as 
gressive ”? 

By the chromosome and gene defini- 
tion of an individual, life begins at 
conception. If consctousness deter- 
mines the “‘right to life,’ then this 
“right ” should be lost not only when 
in the womb but when asleep. The 
lives of the unborn depend on the de- 
finition of “ humanity”. So do yours 
and mine. 

But of course the desperation of wo- 
men wanting abortion is real, so what 
is the alternative? 

Abolish marriage and institute parent- 
hood. 

A woman would register the name of 
the man she expected to father her 
children, if any. This arrangement 
would not be a marriage; either part- 
ner could end it by notifying the 
other. 

Parents would share in maintaining 
their children, irrespective of love- 
lives. Matrilineal succession would fit 
this system better than the present 
one. 

This system will not provide every- 
body with happy permanent “ mar- 
riages ”; no system can. But it would 
let women out of unhappy “ mar- 
iages” without penalising the child- 
ren; it would help fathers when the 
mother abandoned her family. 

Most of all, it would abolish the dis- 
tinction between legitimate and ille- 
gitimate children; urging “ abortion 
for unmarried mothers ” perpetuates 
this. 

Diana E. Forrest, 

118 Garlands Rd, Redhill, Surrey. 
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Orbiting bombs 


I hope that people recognise that we 
are now entering a terrible new 
phase of the nuclear arms race, in 
which the precarious balance of ter- 
ror will be even harder to sustain. 

In 1960, Harrison Brown and James 
Real pointed out in a pamphlet, Com- 
munity of Fear, that nuclear bombs 
of 1,000 megatons exploded at 300 
miles from the earth’s surface would 
burn over a surface area as large as 
“six Western states” - which jis not 
much less than all of Western Europe. 
The only escape would be under- 
ground. - 

Newspaper reports this week say that 
America is perturbed by the news 
that Russia can deliver nuclear war- 
heads via orbiting satellites. They do 
not as yet link this capability to the 
recently demonstrated ability to join 
together ‘in space, by remote control, 
several satellites. It is thiis further 
technical feat that brings the 1,000 
megaton orbiting bomb within reach 
of reality. 

The Russians, then, with their larger 
boosters, will soon be able to assem- 
ble such a bomb in space, and leave 
it ready for instant detonation by ra- 
dio control, a literal ‘‘ sword of Damo- 
cles”? holding any large area of the 
world at ransom. A few such weapons 
will enable them to wipe off the sur- 
face any or all the people they wish. 
This will not, of course, prevent re- 
taliation against them by established 
hardened missiles and Polaris sub- 
marines of the USA and other coun- 
tries. But such an assurance of post- 
humous revenge is not likely to be 
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seen as an adequate ‘“‘ balance” dur- 
ing the period before America can 
place its own instant-orbital bombs 
over Russia. It is more likely that such 
a challenge will trigger a full-scale 
“operation underground” that will 
shelter all the US (and any other 
threatened people that can afford it) 
permanently underground. 

A treaty has, of course, been signed 
to keep nuclear weapons out of 
space. But it is not very reassuring, 
considering the temptation to the 
Russians at the next major move “ to 
the brink ” to put into operation their 
ultimate deterrent - more especially 
now that they have come so close to 
the line as to prepare ‘“ smaller” 
bombs to be delivered via orbits. 

The cost of this heightened stage of 
madness will be even more astronomi- 
cal than those that have gone before. 
Can anyone see a way out? 

Roger Franklin, 

Loom Cottage, 

36 Loom Lane, Radlett, Herts. 


Appartheid collaborators 


I note Bob Overy’s report of the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement’s annual con- 
ference (Peace News, November 4). 
He wrote that in his opinion the 
“most important development” was 
the decision to ‘expose and _ isolate 
collaborators: firms like Garfield 
Weston and Cyril Lord; the Anglican 
church which has share income from 
South Africa; firms which make arms 
for South Africa .. .” I would like to 
comment. 

Firstly, attempts to expose “ colla- 
borators” are not a ‘‘ development.” 
These attempts have been going on 
for some time, and an Anti-Apartheid 
pamphlet, The Collaborators, is still 
available at 2s from Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, 89 Charlotte St, London 
wi. 

What I would question is whether 
commercial firms like Fine Fare 


(Garfield Weston’s best-known com- 
mercial materialisation) and Cyril 
Lord Textiles should at this time be a 
priority target? I am all for a consu- 
mer boycott, but most of the commer- 
cial “collaborators” have a frankly- 
declared self-interest, a wish to make 
a profit, and actually, without wishing 
to defend capitalists profiteering 
from the exploitation of the 82% 
South African non-white majority, I 
find their position more honest than 
that of the ‘‘ socialist” government. 


Since Labour achieved power, they 
have not only ignored United Nations 
resolutions deploring economic sup- 
port for apartheid, they have made 
every possible effort not just to con- 
solidate 'the two-way trade with South 
Africa, but to increase, strengthen, 
and diversify it. British Rail are using 
circuit-breakers manufactured iin 
South Africa; the Ministry of Health 
gives South African orange juice to 
pregnant mothers and infants; our 
nationalised industries, hospitals, ete, 
serve South African food ‘in their can- 
teens; the lucrative mail-run has been 
allowed to fall into the hands of the 
South African government; govern- 
mentally-aided sports associations 
welcome and visit segregated “ South 
African” all-white teams, and so on, 
and so on. 


What I am suggesting is this: if we 
are to expose “collaborators ”’, we do 
not need to search for them. The big- 
gest pro-South African collaborator iin 
this country ‘is the Labour govern- 
ment... and if there are to be any 
demonstrations or “sit-ins” they 
should first be held in the premises of 
nationalised industries and govern- 
ment offices. This is a point of view 
which I have already put forward in 
the AAM National Committee and will 
be stressing in the future. 

Dave Shipper, 

95 Mayflower Ave, 

Llanishen, Cardiff. 
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ISRAEL AND THE 
ARAB STATES 


The following ten point plan for the constructive 
settlement of the Middle East crisis was presented 
by Swami Avyaktananda, the chairman of the Ve- 
danta Movement, at a meeting at Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London SW! on Tuea- 
day, July 25, 1967. 


(1) In order to prevent mutual destruction and sta- 
bilise socio-economic reconstruction, the two parties 
involved in the Middle East crisis should seek a 
non-military solution of their problems; and the 
Great Powers, instead of supplying arms and am- 
munition, should assume the role of mediators. 


(2) The interests and views of the Great Powers 
being poles apart, a political solution through the 
United Nations is not possible at present. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations or a body 
chosen by him should approach the heads of govern- 
ment involved in the crisis for an honourable settle- 
ment through understanding and negotiation. 


(3) Side by side with the efforts of the Great 
Powers and the United Nations, or separately, there 
should be the efforts of a non-governmental inter- 
national body, formed by well established peace 
organisations, to bring the heads of Israel and the 
Arab States together for understanding and nego- 
tiation. 

(4) The Zionist Movement for a National Home in 
Palestine was a national liberation movement for the 
Jews just as the Arab liberation movement was for 
freedom from the Turkish rule. The Arab States 
should have genuine sympathy with Jewish aspira- 
tions for a national home, and should recognise 
Israel as a sister State in the Middle East. 


(5) Although Palestine was conquered again and 
again, and the Jews were dispersed, the indomitable 
desire to achieve liberation by Spe to Palestine 
was always present in the minds of the Jewish 
people. This desire for liberation should be respect- 
ed by the Arab States and all freedom-loving na- 
tions. Palestine, as it was before the partition was 
proposed by the United Nations in 1947, should be 
the extent of the Jewish State of today, and the 
Arab minority forming part of the body-politic 
must enjoy equal rights with the Jews. 


(6) A refugee Commission should be set up by the 
United Nations to find out the exact number of 
Arab refugecs from Israel and the exact number of 
Jewish refugees from Arab countries. It should sug- 
gest the reasonable Arab minority that Israel should 
accept; and it should discover ways for the resettle- 
ment of the remaining refugees in the Arab States 
with international help. 


(7) Jerusalem has been intertwined with the Jewish 
life and culture just as Mecca has been with the Is- 
lamic life and culture, and the Rucharist has been 
with the Christian life and culture. The deep Jewish 
feeling for Jerusalem should be respected by the 
Arab States and all nations, and Jerusalem should 
be under Israeli administration. There should be a 

rmanent religious commission with an equal num- 
fie of Jews, Christians and Muslims, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, to ensure freedom 
of worship and pilgrimage, and to see to it that the 
property and institutions of mosques, churches and 
synagogues are safe. 


(8) Hgypt should allow Israel unobstructed passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal, and 
Israel should withdraw from the Sinai Peninsula. 
Israel and Syria should agree to have a secure fron- 
tier along the hills for mutual benefit, and Israel 
should pay compensation for establishing the new 
frontier. Egypt should Ayes that the Gaza Strip, 
which was part of the Maccabean Palestine and of 
Palestine before the partition was proposed by the 
United Nations, should belong to Israel, and Israel 
should agree that the Arabs in the Gaza Strip 
should enjoy equal rights with the Jews. Jordan 
should revert to the original positions by relinquish- 
ing those parts which she occupied in 1948, and 
Israel should agree to help Jordan to strengthen 
her economy. 


(9) The Arab genius contributed much to Europe 
during the Middle Ages, and the achievements of 
the Jewish genius in the modern age in the domains 
of science, psychology and sociology are well-known. 
The blending of the genius of the Jews and the 
Arabs through a well-conceived cultural movement 
will be for the good of the Middle East and the 
world. A cultural organisation should be established 
for this pupose under the auspices of the Universities 
of Israel and the Arab States, and the teachings of 
the Prophet of Islam and of the Hebrew Prophets 
on human unity and the unity of life should be 
harmonised. 

(10) There should be a Confederation of Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon to facilitate 
economic planning, a common market and a common 
defence and foreign policy, without in any way 
jeopardising the freedom of each country. Through 
such a Confederation the Arab States should remove 
the fear of annihilation from the mind of Israel and 
Israel should give assurance to the Arab States that 
she will seek no expansion. 

(For a copy of the Plan, please apply to the Secre- 
tary, the Vedanta Movement, Batheaston Villa, 
Batheaston, Bath.) 
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Stuart Morris 


Stuart Morris is dead. The news must have come 
as a shock to thousands, nay, tens of thousands of 
pacifists and peace-lovers in this country and 
throughout the world. He passed peacefully away 
towards midnight on Wednesday, November 2, in 
the cottage to which he and his wife Hilda had 
moved after his retirement from the General 
Secretaryship of the Peace Pledge Union iin 1964. 
He was 77 years old. To the end, despite age and 
increasing illness, Stuart continued to serve the 
cause of peace as a writer, as a lecturer, and as a 
member of the PPU National Council. He attend- 
ed his last council meeting only a month before 
his death. 

Born in 1890, Stuart Morris was educated at 
Cranleigh School, at Corpus Christie College, 
Cambridge, and at Cheshunt Theological College. 
He was ordained as a priest of the Church of 
England at Southwark Cathedral in 1913, and af- 
ter serving in a mission in South London, he acted 
as a naval chaplain in World War I. He had be- 
come a pacifist in his undergraduate days, and 
already before the war broke out had decided 
that he could not undertake military service. 

After the war, he was active in the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship and was invited by the then 
Bishop of Birmingham to become his Diocesan 
Secretary. When Bishop Barnes succeeded to the 
See, he invited Stuart to continue in this office and 
made him a Canon of Birmingham Cathedral in 
1933, an office which he held for five years. At 
that time he was active 'in many fields of religious 
work, both social and educational, including the 
secretaryship of the Committee for Religious 
Broadcasting of the BBC (Midlands Region). 

The great change in Stuart Morris’s field of work 
came with the formation of the Peace Pledge 
Union and his association with its founder, Can- 
non H. R. L. (“Dick”) Sheppard. In 1934, at 
Dick Sheppard’s request, he became a half-time 
worker for the PPU, and later, in 1936, this de- 
veloped into full-time service as its General Secre- 
tary. In the early days, while still based in Bir- 
mingham, he travelled round the country with 
Dick Sheppard, General Crozier, and others, ad- 
dressing mass meetings which had the fervour of 
a great evangelical crusade. I remember well 
being a speaker at one of these great gatherings 


in South Wales and being impressed by his moral 
earnestness, eloquence, and convincing argument. 
It seemed at that time as if the pacifist message 
was sweeping the country. 

The energy, the moral fervour, and the intellec- 
tual ability of Stuart contributed outstandingly to 
the Union’s influence in the country, an influence 
out of all proportion to the comparatively small 
number of its active members. The knowledge of 
people and organisations which Stuart brought to 
the service of the PPU was invaluable. His con- 
tacts in many fields were put at the service of the 
pacifist cause. Not only did he expand and make 
more effective the work of the PPU; he linked it 
with that of other organisations. He served for 
many years on the Council and Executive of the 
National Peace Council, and he was largely res- 
ponsible for the closer cooperation among paci- 
fist organisations which led to the establishment 
of the Standing Joint Pacifist Council. 

Out of this collaboration came such activities as 
the Working Party which produced in 1957 the 
Report “ Unarmed”, dealing with conditions un- 
der which unilateral disarmament would be pos- 
sible. It was largely his efforts which made possi- 
ble the visit to Russia in 1958 of a joint delegation 
of British peace and pacifist organisations. 

Stuart was always keenly interested in the inter- 
national side of the pacifist movement. In 1937 he 
attended, as a representative of the PPU, the fifth 
triennial conference of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national in Copenhagen, and he was elected to the 
WRI Council, of which he remained a member 
till 1963 (and for most of that time served on its 
Executive as well). During all these years he 
missed only one (war-time) Council meeting. His 
contributions and discussions, his advice and his 
help in conference, Council, and Executive were 
invaluable. Behind the scenes, on Standing Orders 
Committees and drafting committees, he contri- 
buted tremendously to the efficiency and the suc- 
cessful outcome of many a gathering. 

He had a wonderful capacity for perceiving the 
points of agreement in apparently differing views 
and expressing them in terms that were accept- 
able to all. He was always ready to assist in spe- 
cial missions, whether it was interviewing foreign 
ambassadors in London, attending special confer- 
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ences at home or abroad, or undertaking speak- 
ing tours. German pacifists will remember his 
numerous speaking tours in that country. The 
Finnish Section of the WRI will recall his pre- 
sence at its inaugural meeting in 1958. Many Am- 
ericans will remember his lecture tour in the USA, 
which began with a spell on Ellis Island while the 
authorities were deciding whether his pacifist 
views were a threat to security! 
In the wider world peace movement he played a 
significant role too. He represented the PPU on 
the old International Peace Bureau (founded in 
the late 19th century) and, when that organisation 
became moribund, played an active part in the 
establishment of the International Liaison Commit- 
tee of Organisations for Peace (ILCOP), founded 
in Geneva in 1949 to bring new life and more 
radical attitudes into the international peace 
movement. He took an active part in the annual 
conferences of ILCOP, and served continually on 
its committee. 
For thirty years Stuart Morris has been one of the 
outstanding figures in the pacifist movement, 
nationally and ‘internationally. He has been, and 
his memory will continue to be, an inspiration to 
many. His place will not easily be filled. 

Haroitp BING 


Oscar Abrahams 


CARD meets 


black power 


Last weekend’s Sunday newspapers 
told us how the “black power ” take- 
over of the Campaign Against Racial 
Discrimination’s annual conference 
was organised. Here, Oscar Abrahams, 
a prominent member of CARD asses- 
ses what effect the new militancy will 
have on the organisation. 

As the words “CARD” and “ black 
power” capture the headlines, the 
problem of Britain’s coloured immi- 
grants is too big to be ignored. Al- 
though parliament has been active in 
bringing forward more legislation to 
deal with racial discrimination, far 


at grass roots level. 

The fear of black power is the most 
revealing thing to have come out of 
CARD’s third annual conference held 
at the Conway Hall in London two 
weeks ago. Posters on the wall set the 
atmosphere for the _ convention: 
“Stop police brutality”, “‘ Black po- 
wer means liberation, not integra- 
tion”, ‘“‘ Stop discrimination in trades 
unions”? and “ Better schools for our 
children.” 

It was the first time that a CARD con- 
vention has had such a large turn out 
of immigrants, Indians, Pakistanis, 


too little work is actually being doneAfricans and West Indians, showing a 
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tremendous eagerness to establish a 
society for ‘immigrants in this coun- 
try on an equal footing with the na- 
tive community. 
The resolution by the London Wor- 
kers Committee proposing that all 
officers of CARD should be coloured 
was lost only for want of the two- 
thirds majority needed for a change 
in the constitution. The assistant- 
secretary of CARD said in support of 
the resolution: 
“ The Indians in America had white 
‘blood brothers’ but they used to 
say, ‘The white man speak with 
forked tongue.’ We have many of 
these in this organisation.” 
The tempo of the convention was set 
by this resolution. Both sides tore in- 
to each other with facts, but also with 
insults and racial remarks. The im- 
pression made by the “black pan- 
ther ” on that debate and on CARD as 
an organisation may help to turn it 
into an effective revolutionary move- 
ment, the common front for black 
people. 
The reports earlier this year of the 
Race Relations Board, which made it 
quite clear that the majority of com- 
plaints about discrimination ‘are out- 
side the terms of the Race Relations 
Act, and of Political and Economic 
Planning, confirmed what most black 
people ‘have been saying for a ‘tong, 


long time, that discrimination is a 
part of the everyday life of the natives 
of this country. And the government 
has been persuaded to give a firm 
promise that the Race Relations Act 
will now be extended. 

With racial discrimination ‘in this 
country established as a fact, the em- 
phasis in CARD must now shift from 
the parliamentary lobby to work iin 
local groups, organising them into ef- 
fective machinery to the benefit of 
the organisation as a whole. 

Basically, the emphasis of CARD must 
be to build an organisation from the 
grass-roots which is capable of pres- 
suring authority to get immigrants 
out of slum-housing and poverty. It 
must also try to change the slant in 
educational text-books, prevent immi- 
gration officials from continuing: the 
disgraceful conduct they show at Lon- 
don airport, show trade unionists that 
a real trade union works for the in- 
terests of all its members, stop police 
brutality against immigrants, and so 
Oo 


n. 
Most people I spoke to after the con- 
vention ‘thought that ‘tthe “black 
power” intervention was the first 
step towards the creation of a new 
political front in this country. CARD 
must not become a “ blacks-only ’”’ or- 
ganisation, but it needs more immi- 
grants in ‘it, more people in fact. , 
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Parker smacks down upstarts 


from front page 


the demonstrators. It is ridiculous of 
him, then, to criticise Mike Randle in 
particular for showing no genuine re- 
morse. Lord Parker went out of his 
way to concede that the Embassy in- 
vasion will have given satisfaction 
and comfort to opponents of the mili- 
tary regime in Greece. He must recog- 
nise, then, that his dismissal of the 
appeals will give comfort to the junta. 
Lord Justice Sachs, the ‘“ hard-liner ”, 
at least made it clear that he wasn’t 
interested in “justifications” of the 
Embassy demonstration. “Are you 
trying to justify what you did?” he 
said at one point to Terry Chandler. 
“No,” said Terry, quick as a flash, 
“Tm speaking in mitigation of sen- 
tence.” 

But, unfortunately, the attempt to ex- 
plain how the demonstration was res- 
ponsibly conducted, how the trial was 
responsibly conducted (we pleaded 
guilty!), and why the act was politi- 
cally and morally justifiable, merely 
reinforced their Lordships’ determin- 
ation to smack down the upstarts. It 
is a fact that in Her Majesty’s Courts 
of Justice the judges demand that 
men of genuine political convictions 
behave like hypocrites. The sincere 
man must profess remorse, or else! 


However, it is not quite fair to imply 
that Lord Parker cannot distinguish 
a political crime from an ordinary 
crime. When it appeared that Del 
Foley’s previous conviction for 
“housebreaking” was in fact for 
breaking into a civil defence estab- 
lishment, this made the offence, in 
his eyes, worse. 

Clearly, the deliberate flouting of the 
law by honest and responsible men 
must be anathema to judges, whose 
jobs and values are sustained by a 
supposed universal respect for the 
law, but Lord Parker’s evaluation 
makes it obvious that the “ honest” 
crime is more serious iin 'the eyes of 
the law than the ‘ dishonest” one. In 
other words, English judges do recog- 
nise that there is such a thing as a 
political crime, even though it is not 
recognised in English law and not 
shown on the charge-sheet. The poli- 
tical law-breaker comes slap bang up 
against the state power, and that me- 
rits severe punishment. 

Finally, all intelligent men of above- 
student age must beware of civil dis- 
obedience in future. Trying to ration- 
alise out of Judge Widgery’s assertion 
that Michael Randle and Terry Chand- 
ler, on the basis of their previous con- 
victions, were leaders of the Embassy 
demonstration, Lord Parker told us 


that a “leader” was not necessarily 
an “organiser”, but was someone 
who on the basis of his age, ‘intelli- 
gence and ability was capable of in- 
fluencing and persuading others to 
take or not to take a course of action. 
Thus the two men were capable of 
leading such a demonstration and 
must be considered co-responsible 
with the actual leaders! 

What made this glib lawyers’ logic 
thoroughly disgraceful was that, to 
reinforce the point, Lord Parker later 
described the 38 who had not been 
jailed (and who had therefore been 
“Jed ”) as the “student element”. 
Students, obviously, are of diminished 
age and ‘responsibility? (Ah, yes, the 
pranks at Oxford.) But what, then, of 
Howard Cheney, one of the 41 defen- 
dants, who must be knocking 50? And 
of all the other defendants who were 
not students? 

Justice was not done in the Appeal 
Court two weeks ago and it is hard 
to see the Home Secretary overruling 
the Lord Chief Justice with a clemen- 
cy decision. Nevertheless, it is en- 
couraging to see 50 MPs coming out 
strongly against the sentences. We 
must try to keep up the pressure on 
Roy Jenkins with the demonstration 
at his home this weekend. 

See page 12. 


ROLAND MULDOON 
A joke’s a joke, but sod a pantomine 


At moments during the trial at Marl- 
borough Street Magistrates Court on 
November 6 of two Grosvenor Square 
demonstrators, I had to restrain my- 
self from bursting out in fits of ner- 
vous laughter. It was almost too good 
to be true. 

The Magistrate, Mr Robey, looked so 
right for the part that he seemed to 
be a Hollywood casting director’s 
dream of a perfect English legal ar- 
chetype. He would do classic things, 
such as mumbling to himself, pulling 
his glasses down on his nose and 
making entries with his fountain pen 
in his ledger book. He was surround- 
ed by good humoured police officers 
who were all sucking peppermints 
and waving to each other during the 
course of the trials. And of course, to 
add the final director’s touch to the 
scene, the prosecuting lawyer, whose 
zig-zag public school tie shone brilli- 
antly through from his archetype 
sober clothing, would crack jokes at 
which the magistrate and the police- 
men would nod and smile knowingly. 


Fine Fair 


Last Saturday at Kingsway Hall about 
500 friends of this paper met for 'the 
28th consecutive Christmas Fair to 
raise funds for our work. Behind the 
stalls, selling everything from com-! 
post-grown vegetables to Victorian 
bric-a-brac, and in the kitchen, were 
many of the voluntary helpers who 
play a major part in the paper’s Lon- 
don activities. 

The ay 8 peer aang included an ex- 
cellent exhibition of their campaign- 
ing by the Stop It Committee and a 
new film of GI deserters from the 
Vietnam war, shown by Concord 
Films Council. 

Sybil Morrison, in a typically tren- 
chant and optimistic speech, gave 
substance to her call for more activi- 
ty for the paper by promising to re- 
new her own support. She reflected 
the sense of personal loss shared by 
many present in her tribute to the 
work of Stuart Morris, who, like Sy- 
bil, had been one of the paper’s most 
active directors for many years. 
Peace News staff record their grati- 
tude to everyone who helped in rais- 
ing £230, at a time when funds are 
especially low. HF 


Unfortunately, though, this comic 
opera holds itself in great seriousness 
and on the above date two demonstra- 
tors were sentenced to three months 
imprisonment each. 

I watched the first case all the way 
through. Paul Trewhela, a refugee 
from police brutality in South Africa, 
was charged with biting a police offi- 
cer in the vicinity of Oxford Street. 
His defending solicitor ran a classic 
English trial in his defence. He tore 
the police evidence apart. The police- 
man also claimed a broken wrist 
which the police doctor admitted was 
not caused by a bite. He added that 
afterwards he carried the defendant 
to a Black Maria (broken wrist and 
all), and claimed that the defendant 
shouted, “I will find my salvation in 
Chairman Mao.” This was a good joke 
shared by all actors present. 

When the defendant pointed out that 
“A Marxist Leninist wouldn’t use 
such stupid terms,” the Magistrate, of 
course, preferred to believe the 
policeman’s statement. This became 
clear when he summed up the case 
against a barrage of witnesses and 
statements that would have led any- 
one unaccustomed to the style of such 
a performance to gather only a pic- 
ture of great confusion from which 
nothing short of an acquittal, through 
lack of cohesive evidence, could have 
emerged. 

But of course, how could a policeman 
be wrong? Even if he has been part 
of a four-hour long demonstration, 
and even if he has been provoked 
earlier on in the afternoon by barra- 
ges of turfs, banners and verbal 
abuse, could he make a rash judge- 
ment? Oh no, PC Ross couldn’t be 
wrong; he couldn’t have shouted (as 
the witness claimed) “I’m going to 
get that man”, and then drag him to 
the ground, because of any motive of 
revenge. No, instead he coolly and 
calmly arrested a man who bit his 
arm, threw him to the ground, and 
kicked him all over his body. Alone 
and single handed ‘this demonstrator 
defied a whole police force and was 
strengthened only by the “ evil ideo- 
logy of Chairman Mao ”’. 

Mr Robey didn’t have any answers to 
the defending lawyer who remarked 
how strange it was that, when Mr 


M Trewhela was told that he had caused 


damage to the policeman, the police- 
man wouldn’t show him the wound. 
Hence, three months for Mr Trewhela 
and a pat on the back for the British 
police force. At this time I had to 
leave the court because I was a wit- 
ness to the next “ act ”. 

On the day of October 22 I had been 
making a film of the demonstration 
and had been helped by an amiable 
young man, Toni Pinschoff, who had 
gone round most of the day with our 
team innocuously blowing his wooden 
whistle. When it became dark and 
the police were making random ar- 
rests, I thought it was time I left the 
gardens of Grosvenor Square; so did 
Toni Pinschoff who was walking quite 
close to me, when from out of the 
shadows four policemen pounced on 
him and said, ‘ We’ve got you, you 
vicious little animal,” and dragged 
him across the park. 

In the struggle he lost his glasses and 
I spent some time looking for them. 
I tried to restrain the police inspec- 
tor from hitting him and told him 
that the main cause of Pinschoff’s 
struggle was that he had obviously 
lost his glasses and was in a hig 
state of nervous stress because of his 
arrest. Consequently, I made _ this 
statement in this “‘ second act” of the 
comic opera. The old-school-tie police 
lawyer called me a liar and said that 
I had obviously not seen the photo- 
graph which was ‘in the court, and 
which when showed to me revealed 
Mr Pinschoff trying to get away from 
the policeman in great haste. I said 
to the wise-faced magistrate that this 
was hardly to do with my evidence, as 
it looked like Mr Pinschoff was trying 
to escape after being attacked. I felt 
the mock disgust of the chorus of 
Murray-minted policemen who silent- 
ly dismissed me as an out-and-out 
opportunist bearded liar. 

Mr Robey finished off the “ act” with 
a cathartic speech which said that ob- 
viously Pinschoff had broken the pol- 
iceman’s ankle and he wasn’t interest- 
ed in evidence that doubted the noble 
British police force. Consequently, he 
sentenced the long-haired Pinschoff ‘to 
a detention centre. (He is now out on 
bail pending appeal.) I was so angry 
that I could have broken Mr Robey’s 
ankle, bitten his wrist and burnt down 
his circus tent. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


The latest developments over Stan- 
sted ‘airport don’t strike me as cause 
for the satisfaction with which some 
quarters have greeted them. The de- 
cision - to realign the runways - ans- 
wers one argument (that of local am- 
enity) of the many against the air- 
port, but, since the existing runway 
will now not be used, it knocks out 
the main reason for siting it there in 
the first place. 

This has nevertheless been hailed as 
a victory, albeit modified, for public 
opinion, in eliciting any kind of fav- 
ourable response from the govern- 
ment; and as a triumph for 'the argu- 
ment that it’s necessary to spend mo- 
ney on the preservation of amenities. 
Which is very much a half-loaf vic- 
tory; and a half-baked half-loaf at 
that. 

The decision, one way and another, 
has brought the whole business back 
to square one, and the only remotely 
face-saving, not to mention honour- 
able course left open to the govern- 
ment is to institute a full public en- 
quiry that will consider all the possi- 
ble sites for a third airport, and in 
which, when they get round ‘to the 
Thames Estuary, the army’s position 
will not be accorded any privilege. 


* * * 


Thought for the week, after writing 
the above, and reading last week’s 
useful New Society article on military 
land-grabbing: “It is the job of a 
democratic government to protect the 
people from their own army.” 


* * * 


An imaginative sort of strike by tele- 
vision technicians at Rediffusion last 
week: ‘they transmitted all the pro- 
grammes, but blacked out the com- 
mercials, costing the company more 
than £40,000 in revenue. It’s a refresh- 
ing variation on a principle we’ve 
long been advocating - usually un- 
heeded - regarding strikes involving 
public services. Basically it involves 
performing only that part of your la- 
bour which represents expenditure on 
your employer’s part, and wherein the 
service to the public usually lies, and 
withholding that part which brings in 
the money. Thus a transport strike 
would see the trains and buses run- 
ning as usual, but with nobody col- 
lecting the fares. And I suppose a 
general strike would be the revolu- 
tion, he added wistfully. 
s 


s * 


f One of the most depressing aspects 


of the “famine industry” - Oxfam, 
War on Want, etc - is the increasingly 
ludicrous tactics 'to which they are 
driven ‘in trying to entice money from 
the affluent bourgeois, without paint- 
ing too vividly the inequity of the 
system that puts them in such a fav- 
oured position; in pricking, without 
rupturing, their consciences. 

The latest example ‘is the Lord Mayor 
of London’s “challenge” to people 
who organise - of all things - banquets 
to set a place for an “ absent guest ” 
and send the price of his meal to War 
on Want. The disquieting irony is that 
they will contrive to spend it feeding 
maybe half-a-dozen “guests” for up to 
a month. But what is really disquiet- 
ing is that the irony will probably be 
totally lost on the benevolent gluttons. 


* * * 


The WRI still needs £200 urgently to 
pay for its proposed move to premises 
next door to Peace News in Caledo- 
nian Road. November 4 was mention- 
ed (October 27) as the date of remo- 
val, but is in fact the date by which 
they had hoped to receive the money. 
Help, then, to 88 Park Ave, Enfield, 
Middx. (01-360 3977). 


| 
| 


ROGER FRANKLIN 


Politics of 


the people 


Direct Democracy, by John Morris 
(Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings 
Cross, London N1. Is). 


This pamphlet defines and defends 
the concept that people must be sov- 
ereign. It describes, quite graphically, 
the universal defect of representative 
democracy: the formation of gover- 
ning elites, which permit the people 
to vote periodically for politicians, or 
for parties, but never for policies. 


Returning control to the people calls 
for an inversion of the centralised 
hierarchy that is now common in 
most forms of democracy. There can 
still be a central governing body that 
plans, persuades, and coordinates, but 
its decisions must always be ratified 
and modified by local communities. 
The local, and finally sovereign, com- 
munities must be small enough to be 
run by direct democratic discussion. 
This pattern has been pioncered in a 
small way by the Factories for Peace, 
and there are experiments on a larger 
scale in Yugoslavia. Beyond a full 
description of these, the pamphlet 
contains no blueprints. But it is clear 
that direct democracy must include 
the decentralisation of decision that 
is implied by these examples. 
If it became widespread, such a struc- 
ture would not be very different out- 
wardly from many democratic socie- 
ties today, where local governments 
are coordinated by central “ authori- 
ties’. But with direct democracy, the 
final decisions, the real power, on 
national as well as local matters, 
would remain with local communities. 
Ultimately, this would mean that 
counties and towns could decide not 
to “join the Common Market”, or 
not to go to war, even when national 
governments recommended such ex- 
cesses. 
According to Direct Democracy, an 
elite must be avoided at all costs. We 
must never delegate important deci- 
sions, even for a limited time: 
“The essence of direct democracy 
is that decisions are taken by those 
whom they concern, and by those 
who are going to carry them out. 
Experts, delegates, managers, re- 
gional and national leaders advise, 
persuade, coordinate, but they do 
not give orders, and there are no 
professional decision makers.” 
The pamphlet describes the well- 
known defects of indirect, representa- 
tive systems. These can be summar- 
ised in a sentence quoted 50 years 
ago by Michels: ‘The one right 
which the people reserves is the ‘ ri- 
diculous privilege’ of choosing from 
time to time a new set of masters.’’* 
A similar comment was made just re- 
cently by Maureen Duffy, reviewing 
Mary McCarthy’s Vietnam in The 


*Michels, ‘' Political Pardes", 1915 (Colliers, 
1962), Michels attributed this comment to Vic- 


tor Considerant, half a century earlier. - 
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Times Saturday Review: 
“, . prostrate before technology 
and awed by expertise, we thank- 
fully pass over all responsibility 
with the cross on the ballot paper. 
We employ professionals to do the 
political and moral thinking for us, 
to come up with a solution, and 
we cannot conceive that we might 
after all have to know better than 
the experts.” 

There follows a strong critique of the 

authoritarian contro] of industry in 

the “Free World”, leading to a 

friendlier appraisal of the problems 

of Communist industry, where con- 


trol is at least through elected officials. 


However, the Communist world pro- 
vides the most terrible example of 
the abuse of delegated authority: 
“The awful experience of Stalin 
is not to be explained away as a 
freak of psychology, a product of 
the Russian past or of Communist 
principle. It is a monstrous enlarge- 
ment, a gross and grim warning, of 
the distortions that power imposes 
on the mind of any supreme leader 
in any society. 
“ Anyone who has been the trusted 
outstanding leader, even of a small 
group, and has escaped in time, 
knows the symptoms. When the 
man with an experienced clearer 
mind time and again proves right, 
his views are heeded uncritically; 
his fellows know in advance that 
what he counsels is right, what he 
frowns on is wrong. He no longer 
meets equal critics but only doub- 
ters. 
“Tf doubters persist, they hamper 
the common cause and must be 
silenced. ... The fate of Stalin has 
done damage to Russia and to Com- 
munism that may take half a cen- 
tury to repair; it has given the 
world a warning that will last for- 
ever.” 
The pamphlet gives examples of dir- 
ect democracy being practised today. 
Besides the Factories for Peace, men- 
tion is made of experiments in the 
American South, of the Chinese com- 
munes, and of some civic actions here 
on behalf of homeless people and 
pedestrians. A more complete des- 
cription is given of Yugoslavia, where 
an attempt is being made to give 
power ito local communities and in- 
dustries and to remove it from the 
centre: a real “withering away of 
the state". 
This is the only case where present 
experiments with direct democracy 
are not limited in scope. Most take 
place within larger economic and poli- 
tical systems, and like the New Eng- 
land Town Meetings, some of which 
still survive, they involve only par- 
tial responsibility. Nonetheless, as the 
pamphlet points out, all provide prac- 
tical experience in the process of rea- 
ching decisions democratically, and it 
is experience that is desperately 
needed. 
The pamphlet ends with a warning 
that direct democracy can easily re- 
vert back to a representative system: 
“You must never allow a class of 
professional permanent managers 
or politicians to emerge, though 
time and again it may seem 
expedient to re-elect the most capa- 
ble man to office indefinitely. If you 
do, then the old evils are likely to 
come back. 
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A majority will be ready to trust 

their elected officials, till they mis- 
manage badly enough to stir com- 
plaints. Ordinary men will not bot- 
her to understand difficult prob- 
lems; leaders will compete for of- 
fice and exploit ignorance and pre- 
judice within their own group, set- 
ting its interest[s] against [those 
of] its neighbours. Already in 
Yugoslavia, some factories try to 
seduce outstanding managers from 
others by the offer of huge salaries, 
on a scale worthy of professional 
football.” 
“Tt is not going to be easy to find 
ways in which men of outstanding 
ability can guide and lead their 
fellows without becoming their 
masters. It can be done, but not un- 
less leadership is rigorously sep- 
arated from office, unless profes- 
sional full-time officials are 
altogether barred. If direct de- 
mocracy does not insist on the op- 
eration of this principle at every 
level and at each stage in its devel- 
opment, it is unlikely to succeed.” 

This is as far as this initial outline of 
direct democracy takes us. It correct- 
ly attributes mankind’s worst prob- 
lems to the over-centralisation of de- 
cisions. It calls for a devolution of 
power from professional leaders to lo- 
cal communities, where people decide 
about their own lives. By implication, 
this requires the devolution of the 
seat of power from central govern- 
ments to small communities. 


Indeed, the pamphlet says that ‘“ di- 
rect democracy means that communi- 
ties small enough to meet and discuss 
are sovereign.” But in its concern 
with the method of direct, rather than 
representative, democracy, the pam- 
phlet glosses over the need to reduce 
the size of centres from which politi- 
cal and economic decisions emanate. 
Thus, we find the peculiar observa- 
tion that “technically it is possible 
for the entire population to vote five 
times a day in their own homes, and 
take more decisions more quickly 
than Parliament, at less cost.” And 
supposedly it is only our lack of skill 
and experience that makes this im- 
practical. Actually, the best one 
could hope for today under such cir- 
cumstances (as the pamphlet later 
admits) is for each person to yield up 
some Yeas and Nays to a set of lead- 
ing questions like those that have be- 
come such a depressing feature of the 
public opinion polls. 

Technological devices can and do 
communicate to enormous numbers; 
they can receive and analyse simple 
responses from a large population. 
But the technique for making fair and 
honest use of such machinery is far 
from perfected, and it is now used 
more to manipulate opinion than to 
allow democratic decision and con- 
trol. In any case, mass polling can 
never be a substitute for the discus- 
sion-persuasion-decision process that 
is possible only in small groups. 

In fact, pollsters in the United States 
are bringing that country ever closer 


gtr: 


to a mass form of direct democracy 
where “referendums” are carried 
out daily. These seem to be guiding 
politicians, and even a President who 
is concerned mainly to “reflect the 
will of the majority ” so as to ensure 
re-election. This is democracy reduc- 
ed to absurdity, and to violence and 
chaos, by its over-size and over-cen- 
tralisation (and by the myth of a 
“national interest’, which arises in 
such huge impersonal power struc- 
tures). 
So, it remains for future experiments 
and experience to find the best means 
of coordinating small communities, 
each governing itself by direct demo- 
cracy. Electronic gadgetry alone will 
not do it, though rapid communica- 
tion would be needed. A variety of 
procedures are possible, and many 
should be tried out. 
Direct Democracy is only a prelimi- 
nary pamphlet, and suffers from some 
lack of clarity and organisation, but 
it does contain many passages that 
are full of insight. But there are, as 
well, a number of casual comments 
that show a naive and dangerous op- 
timism: 
“The advent of television has much 
weakened government control of 
news; politicians now have to justi- 
fy their day-to-day decisions in the 
sight of millions and can no longer 
hide the whole truth.” 
“. . [in 1962] both sides were 
compelled to withdraw from the 
brink of war because neither could 
hope to survive full nuclear com- 
bat. At least for the moment, the 
threat has receded.” 
Further, there is a lack of any clear 
directives for action, aside from a re- 
commendation for further debate and 
discussion. The excuse for publishing 
this approach at this point, which is 
well taken, is that direct democracy 
will need a long time to develop, and 
that there must be a beginning. Even 
a beginning that is fumbling in theory 
and practice can hardly worsen the 
situation in which we now find our- 
selves. 
Democratic government can never 
achieve the mechanical predictable 
efficiency that is theoretically attain- 
able with authoritarian control. How- 
ever, given human material, and the 
actual means of communication be- 
tween the minds and wills of people, 
democracy in practice can give a far 
more rewarding communal life, and 
can get more worthwhile things done 
through willing and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation by all the people than could 
any authoritarian order. 
For its proper functioning, democracy 
must not be diluted by a separation 
of the decision-makers from those 
who carry out the decisions. This is 
the strength of direct democracy, and 
as more people see this, we can hope 
that its growth will overtake the as- 
sorted varieties of authoritarian de- 
mocracy that we suffer with today. 


# | renounce war and I will never 
7 support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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STEPHEN VIZINCSEY 


The cruelties 


of 
power 
are the 
of 


rage 


impotence 


In her masterpiece on the Vietnam 
War, Mary McCarthy describes a most 
fascinating psychological phenome- 
non of disassociation. ‘‘The Ameri- 
can,” she writes, “is pictured as com- 
pletely sundered from his precision 
weaponry as if he had no control over 
it, in the same way as Johnson, es- 
calating, feigns to have no control 
over the war and to react like an auto- 
maton to moves from Hanoi.” 


“ Feigns,” though, isn’t the verb. The 
protestations of powerlessness to step 
outside the power struggle over Viet- 
nam (uttered in tones of dignified de- 
tachment by men who are so passion- 
ately involved that their nerves no 
longer react to the horrors they in- 
flict), the professions of sympathy and 
concern, are too glaringly contradic- 
tory and incongruous to be consider- 
ed as a cynical and therefore rational 
attempt to quell public indignation. 


The stance of sorrowing ‘innocence 
appears to me to be just as compul- 
sive as the burning of Vietnam. Ev- 
ery obsession carries its tail-end of 
reverse feeling: whether it concerns 
the extermination of a race, or the 
pursuit of a woman beyond reach, or 
the subjugation of the little brown 
Reds, or whatever absurdity, when 
the victim is no longer able to control 
his involvement, then he needs at 
least the illusion that he is still in 
charge of himself; and the greater the 
obsession, the more compelling is the 
need for unrelated or opposite feel- 
ings to allow one a sense of freedom 
despite one’s enslavement. 

Thus the alcoholic on all fours insists 
that though he drinks he is always 
sober; he drinks, in fact, only to be 
able to think straight: he wouldn’t 


touch the stuff if it made him drunk. 
The American language has the apt 
phrase: genuine phoney. 

There are many explanations for the 
hawks’ obsession with Vietnam, and 
most of them are valid at some level. 
The hypothesis that I'd like to ad- 


vance, nonetheless, is that this obses- 
sion originates in a deeper, more per- 
sonal and intense feeling than the 
fear of China, of abandoning south- 
east Asia to Communism, or of losing 
face and elections. It originates in the 
frustrating, maddening pursuit of the 
unattainable, Power. 


The truth is that Power (in the sense 
individuals long for it) is a mirage. 
And it is in the pursuit of mirages 
that people lose their minds. “ Power 
is a word the meaning of which we 
do not understand,” wrote Tolstoy, 
whose concluding essay in War and 
Peace has lost none of its relevance: 


“Tf throughout his reign Napoleon 
continues to issue commands con- 
cerning the invasion of England 
and expends on no other under- 
taking so much time and effort, and 
yet during his whole reign never 
once attempts to execute his design 
but undertakes an expedition ‘to 
Russia, with which country, accor- 
ding to his repeatedly expressed 
conviction, he considers jit to his 
advantage to be in alliance, then 
this results from the fact that his 
commands did not correspond to 
the course of events in the first case 
but did so in the latter. 

“For a command to be carried out 
to the letter, it must be a command 
actually capable of fulfilment. But 
to know what can and cannot be 
carried out is impossible, not only 
in the case of Napoleon’s ‘invasion 
of Russia, in which millions partici- 
pated, but even in the case of the 
simplest event, seeing that both the 
one and the other are liable at any 
moment to find themselves confron- 
ted by millions of obstacles. 

““Every command executed is al- 
ways one of an immense number 
unexecuted. All commands incon- 
sistent with the course of events 
are impossible and do not get car- 
ried out. Only the possible ones 
link up into a consecutive series of 


commands corresponding to a se- 
ries of events, and are carried out. 
(Rosemary Edmond’s translation) 


No wonder that Johnson and McNa- 
mara can talk with such feeling about 
“the limitations of even the most 
powerful nation” and tell their cri- 
tics that “we cannot do everything 
we want.” Such statements may ap- 
pear refreshingly pragmatic in com- 
parison with harangues from Peking 
and Cairo, but even speaking of “ lim- 
itations”” is twisting a painful truth 
to fit a delusion. Far from being in 
the enviable position of lacking the 
means to do everything they want in 
the world, they cannot be certain of 
their ability to achieve any of their 
aims. 


Experience chaos 


Politics is indeed the art of the possi- 
ble, except that one can only guess 
what is possible. If throughout his 
reign Napoleon issued commands 
which were to lead to the invasion of 
England, yet invaded Russia instead, 
if the Soviet and American leaders 
acted in 1956 to establish a lasting 
peace and to increase their own in- 
fluence in the Middle East, if Nasser 
closed the Straits of Tiran to weaken 
Israel, if successive American Presi- 
dents have issued orders desivned to 
bring peace, stability, and security to 
Vietnam, then it must be concluded 
that when a man wields power he has 
little notion of what he is actually 
doing. 

Not because he is neccessarily more 
stupid than we are, but because his 
authority relates him to such an im- 
mense number of possibilities: events 
that may or may not occur will can- 
cel out his commands, or thwart their 
execution, or alter their effect, or, 
sometimes (and this is the tantalising 
part of it), permit them to be carried 
out. 

To have power is to experience chaos, 


“Having more of the same unreal 
thing doesn’t make it any more real. 
Power is still a stick and then the 
mirage of a stick; now you have it, 
now you don’t; when you have it, it 
may be a bigger stick. but when you 
don’t, it’s just a_ bigger mirage.” 
Above, Robert Shelton, Imperial 
Grand Wizard of America’s Ku Klux 
Klan, in front of the burning cross. 


the core of human existence; which 
creates such a deep sense of uncer- 
tainty, such an abiding conviction that 
anything is possible, that ‘the 
men round Kennedy, some of the 
best-informed men in the country, 
could leap to the conclusion that the 
assassination was part of a Commu- 
nist conspiracy to take over the Unit- 
ed States. The “limitation ” of power 
is that it is a nightmare. 

The traditional Eastern response to 
the chaos of life was inertia; the tra- 
ditional Western reaction has been 
to ignore the nature of life (the flux 
of billions of laws and occurrences) 
and to behave as if we could impose 
our will upon events, as if we could 
command the future. Taking chances, 
we were bound to be lucky now and 
then, if in limited ways; and indeed, 
it is worthwhile to challenge the mul- 
titude of contingencies so that the 
right one may occur. But to keep one’s 
sanity one must never lose sight of 
the fact that one can only try. Thus, 
we must, in Camus’s phrase, “act 
without faith.” If events do not echo 
to our cry of command, we must give 
up, for no power on earth can create 
a single occurrence that is not already 
a potent possibility. 

The inability of men of power not 
only to create new realities but even 
to impose the image of something that 
doesn’t exist (as opposed to mirages 
like American or Arab invincibility, 
which are generated by social and 
psychological needs) was analysed by 
Hannah Arendt in her recent essay 
“Truth and Politics.” Despite the all- 


pervasive mass media at their com- 
mand, she observes, the news mana- 
gers achieve the opposite of their in- 
tention: the result of their unremit- 
ting efforts iis that people won’t be- 
lieve even the time of day. “The 
consistent lying, metaphorically spea- 
king, pulls the ground from under 
our feet and provides no other ground 
on which to stand.” The powerful can 
destroy the truth, but they cannot 
replace it. 


Though it is impossible to create the 
image of a Vietnam that doesn’t exist, 
let alone bring forth an actual coun- 
try that isn’t there, Johnson and his 
colleagues are bent on producing a 
democratic (Western) or at least a 
friendly, reliable South Vietnam. As 
they pursue policies based on the de- 
cisive and independent efficacy of 
power (a force in history which is 
wholly imaginary) they are increas- 
ingly losing touch with reality, and 
they suffer the ‘intellectual and emo- 
tional consequences. 


Universal daydream 


And this is the phenomenon that Lord 
Acton, in his innocence, defined as 
“absolute power corrupts absolute- 
ly”, an observation which made Stalin 
laugh biterly in one of his sane mo- 
ments. Camus was nearer the truth 
in Caligula: it is because the emperor 
cannot have the moon that he takes 
leave of his senses. 


Hubris is evidently the mental epi- 
demic of our age, and its germ is the 
universal daydream that whatever we 
really, intensely believe to be right 
and wish and work for, must and will 
happen. In fact, most people would 
shake their heads over an individual 
who behaved as if he expected his 
life to take this happy course, but 
many of the same people somehow 
assume that the rules of life change 
for the benefit of a class or a nation, 
whose collective destiny unfurls as a 
huge colour-TV spectacular with tthe 
right flags filling the screen at the 
end. 


Americans, in particular, still seem 
to be paying the price for the glory 
of World War II. They willed to win, 
they had right and might on their 
side, ‘they killed and died for victory; 
how then could they see that all this 
had but a very,tenuous connection 
with the outcome? The whole show 
seems so easy to repeat. The British 
‘were brought down (or at least 
closer) to earth by the immediate dis- 
solution of their Empire, but the Am- 
ericans acquired one with less time 
and effort than they are now expen- 
ding on the Viet Cong. In history 
nothing fails like success, because it 
tempts nations to take their good luck 
for the measure of their strength. 

And then there is the notion that, 
with everything else, power has “ pro- 


STATEMENT 


gressed”’; that the totalitarian fea- 
tures of society, industrial wealth, and 
superior weapons have made power 
grow, that it has become more effec- 
tive than it used to be. But improve- 
ments in armaments, communica- 
tions, and technology, do not change 
the nature of power, which is potent 
only when lt corresponds to the 
course of events. Having more of the 
same unreal thing doesn’t make it any 
more real. Power is still a stick and 
then the mirage of a stick; now you 
have lit, now you don’t; when you have 
it, it may be a bigger stick, but when 
you don’t, it’s just a bigger mirage. 

To understand ‘this would be to rea- 
lise that we can trust God to help 
those who help themselves only be- 
cause he likes to play mean practical 
jokes. To withdraw from Vietnam, 
Johnson would have to come to dis- 
believe in, and be willing to explode, 
the myth of power and thus the myth 
of the United States as “the most 
powerful nation the world has ever 
seen.” 

But how could Johnson shed the de- 
lusion of his nation, when most of his 
critics share it? They tell him that 
he should use the immense power of 
his offices for better purposes! So this 
great might that everybody is talking 
about must exist somewhere, it must 
materialise with a few more soldiers, 
social workers, ambassadors, and 
bombs. But while none of these can 
turn a single Vietnamese into a Demo- 
crat, the bombs do go off and thereby 
strengthen his illusion that if one can 
destroy the world, one must also be 
able to control it. So he just can’t let 
go. This is the psychology of escala- 
tion. 


Absurd premise 


The war in Vietnam is a fight to the 
death to prove that man can do what 
he wills. Given the absurdity of its 
premise, this little war could destroy 
the United States even without the 
introduction of nuclear weapons. To 
avoid the brief humiliation of with- 
drawal and its repercussions, the US 
government settles for demonstrating 
year after year its inability to subdue 
a rebellious little nation; and the war 
which has been fought to prevent a 
chain reaction in Laos and Cambodia 
has already produced a chain reac- 
tion, as commentators have noted, in 
Newark and Detroit. 


It seems, then, that the American — 


“Tf throughout his reign Napoleon 
issued commands which were to lead 
to the invasion of England, yet invad- 
ed Russia instead, then it must be 
concluded that when a man wields 
power he has little notion of what he 
is doing. ... The ‘ limitation ’ of power 
is that it is a nightmare.” Right, 
Napoleon, 1814, by Meissonier. 


OF THE RESISTANCE 


President has no reasonable alterna- 
tive but to stop trying to create events 
that are not possibilities, realities that 
do not exist, and dare his people to 
face the facts of life. 


“My fellow Americans,” he could 
inconceivably say, “I may be the most 
powerful man in history, but ‘in fact I 
don’t have the power to carry through 
all the social and economic changes 
that are necessary to transform the 
slums within a five-mile radius of the 
White House. 


“TY could try harder, and I might or 
might not succeed; there are too many 
imponderables. Remember Prohibi- 
tion? I couldn’t be absolutely certain 
of success even if I abolished Con- 
gress and you accepted me as dicta- 
tor with the combined prerogatives 
of Alexander the Great, Napoleon, 
Stalin, and Hitler, with a thousand big 
computers and all the intellectuals 
working out the details. The only 
thing certain is that I couldn’t make 
the Negroes more equal than the rest 
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of you could be inspired to tolerate 
them to be. Now, as to our efforts to 
build a new society in the southern 
part of Vietnam... 


“ As you know, we were fighting there 
not just on account of that piece of 
jungle but because we didn’t want to 
hand over the control of south-east 
Asia to the Communists. However, I 
made a shocking discovery. There is 
no such thing as control over south- 
east Asia. Mao nearly started another 
revolution just to get hold of the con- 
trol over China, which gave him the 
slip the first time around, but it 
seems that this dragon doesn’t exist 
either. So I'm giving him one more 
mirage to pursue; let him and his 
successors go stark raving mad over 
1 a 


But there is, of course, the gun. The 
only thing real and solid among the 
floating clouds of possibilities. The 
guns, the ships, the planes, the bombs, 
the missiles, the Bomb. The cruelties 
of power are the rage of impotence. 


‘A direct tactical response to oppression’ 


In the same way that flowers thrive on a rotting 
corpse, resistance movements are fertilised by 
and grow out of oppression. The seed of resistance 
is the innate drive of men to be vital, creative 
beings. The purposes of resistance are to remove 
oppression, and to destroy the potential for fur- 
ther oppression. 


The Resistance in the United States is a product 
of and a direct tactical response to oppression, 
America is blatantly oppressing Vietnamese and 
other non-Americans. America’s oppression of 
black Americans is well-known. America’s oppres- 
sion of white Americans is equally great, but sub- 
tle and less well-known. 


America is an oppressor of men. We American 
men have forged ourselves into a Resistance 
movement in order to remove the force that op- 
presses us and our brothers, and to destroy for- 
ever the virility of that force. We have committed 
ourselves to each other (a commitment of life 
and means) and to our common struggle. 

On October 16, 1967, over 1,100 of us, including 
15 living in London, returned our draft cards to 


federal authorities, thereby declaring our inten- 
tion never to be part of the United States military. 
We have organised a second international Non- 
Cooperation Day to take place on December 4. 
New groups of men will return their draft cards; 
they will be supported by militant disruptions of 
induction centres in several cities, and by large- 
scale demonstrations in many others. 


Our actions are aimed at building a force of men 
united by their mutual rejection of conscription, 
and by the mutual danger of reprisal resulting 
from that act. No amount of protest marching or 
leafleting can build a force capable of dealinz 
with the United States government and changing 
the course of its policy. No man will ever act with 
the full strength at his command as long as he 
can stay comfortable, as long as there is still a 
home to retire to. A man can find his full strength 
only after he has burnt his ships, and is commit- 
ted to his brothers with his whole life. 


We of The Resistance are committed to the end of 
the war in Vietnam, to the end of Selective Ser- 
vice which feeds that war, and to the built-in ini- 


quities put upon us by that system. We shall re- 
fuse to accept the government’s gratuitous classi- 
fications of ‘deferred student”, “ conscientious 
objector ”, etc, so that others may go and die in 
our place. We shall no longer masturbate our 
consciences in impotent protest. We shall resist. 
We shall, in growing numbers, reduce our draft 
cards, induction orders, etc, to the insignificance 
that they deserve. We will burn them, send them 
back, roll joints of them, shit on them. 
We shall refuse to recognise as valid any order of 
the Selective Service System. We shall obstruct 
and harass the Selective Service System and its 
physical plant with any means at our command. 
We shall encourage and support all forms of re- 
sistance to the United States military: non-regis- 
tration, induction refusal, desertion, etc. We shall 
stand in total support of our fellow resisters 
when they face reprisals from the “law”. 
We shall work together with all the energy at our 
command to build a new way of life together, and 
will live or die struggling till we and our brothers 
can live in peace. 

The Resistance, America 
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STAN SCOTT on the Russian Revolution 


Ideology and Statolatry 


There is an idea now gaining currency, to the 
effect that “there are all kinds of Communism”; 
but this theory does not much impress me so long 
as the content of the difference is, for example, 
Kosygin’s or Ho Chi Minh’s affirmation of nation- 
alistic integrity and State interest. Let us there- 
fore celebrate together the Anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution (a week late, admitted, but 
the insult is not deliberate) by scrutinising Com- 
munist ideology with reference to the Revolution, 
since this aspect of the matter has been almost 
totally ignored by press commentators so far. 

As I understand it, Russian Communism, in its 
present instituted form, is an ideology of slavery 
which represents perhaps the final stage in the 
history of modern authoritarian political revolu- 
tions. It is instructive to review this history here, 
since such revolutions kill not only men but prin- 
ciples, and the rigid logic of Communist theory- 
and-practice during the last half century was in 
fact laid down in the dominant philosophical sys- 
tems that were erected in the preceding two cen- 
turies. 

The history of modern revolutions begins with the 
French Regicides. of 1793, who attacked, in the 
person of the King, the supposed representative 
of God on earth. The ‘ Reason” which they sub- 
stituted, and which inspired a religion of absolute 
virtue in Saint-Just, plunged them into the bloody 
night of the Terror. After them came the “ God- 
killers” proper, Hegel and his enthusiastic disci- 
ples: Deicides whose dialectic, after having at- 
tempted to destroy all transcendence utterly, had 
stirred in them the nostalgia for a Divinity. Year- 
ning for a Divinity, they installed one, but it was 
terrestrial rather than heavenly, and the object 
of deification became nothing more nor less than 
“History”, Whereas the reasoned Absolute of 
Rousseau, perhaps the prime philosophical mover 
of the French Revolution, soared above History, 
Hegel’s identified itself with History. Values like 
truth, liberty, and justice no longer vitalised ac- 
tion, but had to be conquered by action, and 
they were not to be realised by men in everyday 
life because they were’ the given predetermind 
ends of History. Thus, they ceased to be rough 
Bulle to living in order to become absolute goals 
of life. 


Ever-receding mirage 

It is easy to guess what the opportunistic or fana- 
tically passionate proselytes of this dynamic were 
able to derive from it. If nothing can be clearly 
understood or defended till a certain goal (truth, 
for example) has been brought to light, and if that 
goal can never be realised in the here-and-now 
but is always an ever-receding mirage on the his- 
torical horizon, then every action is arbitrary, 
force will finally dominate, and murder will be 
installed as a provisional ethics. Thus was the age 
of State terrorism inaugurated, and the philoso- 
phical foundations laid down for twentieth cen- 
tury revolution and the introduction of totali- 
tarian theocracy. 

State terrorism was installed in two forms, one 
irrational (fascism), the other rational (Commu- 
nism). With the initial concept that everything 
is meaningless and that History is written only in 
terms of the hazards of force, Hitler and Musso- 
lini and Franco tried in vain to construct a Uni- 
versal Empire based on State terrorism and irra- 
tional terror. Psychologically humiliated and full 
of pathological hatred, they expected passion to 
give them what reason could not give. 

Hitler proclaimed the superiority of the future 
over the individual, thus plunging his people into 
a policy of endless conquest (as was logically re- 
quired by the induced presence of perpetual ene- 
mies both within and without the State) and there- 
by creating endless terror, since the enemies 
would always exist for as long as the conquest 
was pursued. A State conceived in such terms 
could only be identified with an immense barracks 
inhabited by millions-of silent slaves and resoun- 
ding with the imperious howls of a deified Fueh- 
rer. Propaganda and repression within the walls, 
perpetual war outside the walls: this Empire of 
Efficiency could only be based on ruins and heca- 
tombs. 

As for the Italian dictator, he announced the ex- 
altation of the dark powers of blood and instinct. 
the biological justification of the worst that the 
instinct for power produces, and founded his 
State on the absolute: “Nothing beyond the 


State, above the State, against the State. Every- 
thing to the State, for the State, in the State’. 
This feverish dream of world-unification, which 
was barely caressed by the fascist mystics, re- 
mained for Russian Communism to propose as a 
definite and incontestable aim, sustained by a 
metaphysical ambition and a doctrine with uni- 
versal pretensions. The “Total Revolution” thus 
envisaged has, to date, been “best” expressed 
under the auspices of the rational State as we find 
it today in Russia. 

I say “rational”, for it is important to under- 
stand that it is this particular form of State ter- 
rorism which is so much more efficacious, so much 
more solid and longer lasting than that of the 
fascists, precisely because it is based not on irra- 
tionality and mysticism, but on a rationale of 
terror. 


Fatalistic prophecy 


To take over from that God killed by Hegel; then 
to set up the Religion of Humanity unified in one 
immense factory and one universal Army; then to 
establish, in an absolute subjection to the material 
world and an exaltation of its powers, the imperi- 
alism of the human species, at last in full com- 
mand of Creation: such was and still is the am- 
bition. As for the doctrine, it allowed itself to be 
defined by Karl Marx in a double prophecy, both 
bourgeois and revolutionary: bourgeois, because 
it prolonged the Philosophy of Progress that was 
current in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, crediting the scientific Utopianism of Au- 
guste Comte and borrowing from the economists 
of the Industrial Revolution (Ricardo, Smith) cer- 
tain essential features; revolutionary, through its 
theory of economic determinism, its call for soli- 
darity, and its prediction of a Golden Age some- 
where in the future. All of which requires a word 
of explanation. 

According to Marx, man and his thought are con- 
stantly and necessarily dependent on the means 
of subsistence, [therefore of production, That is to 
say, man, the founder of society, is thereby also 
created by society. In this double economic and 
social determinism there is no room whatever for 
any transcendence, not even that of Reason: His- 
tory covers all, reigns over all, and receives its 
impetus of movement from the class struggle. 
Hegel’s deification of History was thus doubly re- 
inforced by Marx. 

Now, we know that with the advent of the nine- 
teenth century, with the progress of the machine 
and the opening up of ‘international markets, the 
workers became more and more aware of being 
dispossessed of their means of production, which 
were concentrated in the hands of those who were 
able, by birth or by accident, to buy. Bourgeois 
capitalism was making ready to devour every- 
thing. But at this point, ‘the fatalistic prophecy of 
Marx intervened. According to him, capital would 
not stop growing; it would not stop absorbing 
small enterprises; it would not stop concentrating 
in the hands of the few the wealth produced by 
the many and stolen from their work. Ruined, 
therefore, the middle classes would swell the 
ranks of the proletariat. Thus, little by little, an 
immense Army of slaves would find themselves 
confronting a handful of despicable masters. 
Then, according to Marx, what should happen 
would happen. The ‘thrust of History was inevi- 
table: neither crises nor the misery of millions 
could be avoided. The proletariat, dragged to the 
very lowest, degraded and despoiled to the last 
degree, would bring forth the supreme dignity 
from the supreme humiliation. The Universal Re- 
volution would break out, abolishing once and for 
all the shameful exploitation of man by man. 
Then, prophesied Marx, History, in a supreme act 
of violence, will cease to be violent! 
Unfortunately, it so happens that the facts have 
invalidated most of these economic predictions, 
and the international proletariat has rejected ‘the 
historical mission with which Marx charged it. 
The Bolshevik Revolution, faced with other Great 
Powers, found it necessary to be powerful itself. 
Like the capitalism which it aimed to abolish, the 
collectivity is forced to arm and rearm, because 
others are arming and rearming. It cannot and 
will not stop accumulating power and arms till the 
day when it reigns alone on earth. But for that ‘to 
happen it must first undergo war; and then more 
war. 

Is the radiant city of justice and friendly recon- 


ciliation nothing, then, but a mirage? It would 
seem that even in the days of Lenin it could not 
be construed otherwise. Lenin, laying the founda- 
tions of a military empire, had to juggle liberty 
progressively in the name of the “Kingdom of 
Ends” as he hastened in search of a world where 
all the adversaries of the Revolution would be 
finally purged or subjugated, and where the final 
iniquity would be drowned for ever in the blood 
of both the just and the unjust and ithe “ Total 
Revolution” duly installed. Politics and State 
Violence are here wedded. 

From this moment onwards, the dream of uni- 
versal liberty, requiring a total submission to 
History, in other words to Empire, reduces man 
to total slavery. His essential human nature de- 
nied, the individual is summed up iin the “ Social 
Unit”, degraded to the rank of an object, and 
dialogue and personal relations are eliminated 
and replaced by secret police, propaganda, pole- 
mics, counter-revolutions, slave camps, gallows, 
firing squads, and top-down directives from the 
politbureau. 

It is indeed an ideology of slavery, and it reached 
its apotheosis in ithe final half-mad years of Sta- 
lin’s reign. To be fair, however, perhaps today 
the slaves are a little less unhappy and the mas- 
ters a little more benevolent, or so we are led to 
believe: the Soviet regime, it seems, sometimes 
encourages the “airing of grievances”, if only to 
jack up the petit bureaucracy. Nevertheless, it 
still remains the case that in Russia today we 
have a monolithic system of State capitalism 
which has nationalised the means of production 
and which is now an enormous administrative 
machine, maintained by party, police, Army, and 
bureaucratic management, relative to which the 
working people are a mass of wage earners and 
conscripts. 


Endemic violence 


Fundamentally, this is a state of affairs which 
Stalin’s successors have not, and in the nature of 
the case, as I have tried to argue here, cannot 
disturb, though I would like nothing better than 
to see them refute, or constitute an exception to, 
these propositions. The anarchists have a good 
explanation for this, an explanation which is the 
basis for their historic criticism of Marxism: the 
psychology of power, that power-groups never do 
become convinced that the people have become 
educated and intelligent enough to decide as wise- 
ly as they do, so they never ever get off people’s 
backs voluntarily. 

Let me end by speaking personally for a moment, 
since I do not wish to be mistaken for that parti- 
cular kind of “liberal” anti-Communist who 
seems to be so fashionable these days. I detest 
the dominant political regimes in Britain and 
America every bit as much as I detest that in 
Russia, because in each case we have a ‘totali- 
tarian mechanism, whether subtle or overt, which 
is designed to drive men to despair, As for the 
violence that is endemic to the Powers-that-Be, 
let me say that I am sick unto death, and more 
than that if there is more than that, of arrests, 
executions, death camps, missiles, bombs, soldiers, 
police, secret police, militias, assassins, informers, 
and anything similar that I may not have named: 
wherever, whenever. Except for t he renunciation 
of it, I do not know the cure for it; but I do know 
that the serious position ‘today is to admit that 
we cannot have been so wrong about everything 
for so long without sooner or later experiencing 
purgatorial suffering; and I know too that we shall 
not have the kind of world that we want, unless 
and until we ourselves know what that world is, 
and what it demands of us, and unless and until 
we begin to insist on it. And in struggling through 
the mass of lies with which we are literally inun- 
dated day by day, we had better not lose our 
ability to recognise the embodiment of the cen- 
tralised State Idea and the Habit of Easy Violence 
wherever it rears itself. 

The first lesson of the Anniversary celebrations, 
then, is that the only apocalyptic revolutions are 
authoritarian revolutions. The second lesson is 
that when it comes to totting up the arithmetic of 
State Violence, the first firing squad contains all 
the horror of a thousand. And both lessons had 
better be learned, quickly, by everybody who 
works and hopes today in terms of a new re- 
naissance in men’s lives. 


| 


DRAFT-BOARD 
BACKLASH 


Viv Broughton writes: With the em- 
ergence of strong drafi-resistance 
cells in cities throughout the United 
States, there comes news this week of 
the inevitable reaction from the Selec- 
tive Service authorities. Figures re- 
leased recently by groups such as the 
Resistance and CADRE indicate that 
well over 1,000 draftees have either 
burnt or returned their cards and, iin 
addition to this, hundreds of writers, 
professors and prominent people not 
eligible for the draft have made pub- 
lic their support for the resisters. 
These actions are all direct violations 
of the Selective Service laws, and 
would tend to have a snowballing ef- 
fect. But well aware of the implica- 
tions of 'the challenge, the director of 
Selective Service, Lt Gen Lewis B. 
Hershey, said on November 8 in 
Washington that his agency had de- 
cided to “ live up to the letter ” of the 
draft laws and to induct or aid in the 
prosecution of persons who violated 
them. 

Apparently, this will mean that stu- 
dents or other young people who hold 
deferments but who are active within 
the draft resistance movement, will 
be liable to be placed at the top of the 
draft list where swift induction is al- 
most certain. 

For others, such as Paul Goodman and 
the whole “solidarity with draft- 
resisters’? movement, this decision 
will mean almost certain prosecution 
in the civil courts. The charges would 
be under the Selective Service laws 
which provide penalties for “ any per- 
son who shall knowingly hinder or in- 
terfere or attempt to do so in any way 
by force or violence or otherwise, 
with the operations of the draft ”. 

Lt Gen Hershey’s directive to draft 
boards to re-inforce the draft statutes 
marks the start of what appears to 
be a vigorous campaign to discourage 
opposition to the draft. Obviously 
wavering in his confidence, Gen Her- 
shey said ‘in a television interview, “I 
-don’t want any revenge. I actually 
have a lot of confidence in the kids of 
this country. All I hope to do is to 
discourage some of the excesses we 
have had in the past”. 


British arms for 
South Africa? 


Hilda Bernstein writes: According to 
the Johannesburg Sunday Times, both 
George Brown and James Callaghan 
favour modification of the arms em- 
bargo on South Africa for economic 
and political reasons. The South Afri- 
can Foreign Secretary, Dr Muller, ‘in 
his meeting with Mr Wilson and Mr 
Brown, ‘is stated to have invoked the 
provisions of the 1955 Simonstown 
Agreement in a bid to get Britain to 
supply maritime equipment needed 
by South Africa’s developing Navy. 
This was to include warships, sea- 
going aircraft and other weapons. 

Sir Charles Wheeler, chairman of As- 
sociated Electrical Industries, speak- 
ing to 400 guests at a South Africa 
Club dinner in London, estimated the 
immediate cost to Britain of the arms 
embargo as £150 million, but the long- 
term loss as “‘incalculable”. Once 
South African defence forces were 
geared to weapon systems from other 
countries there would be little reason 
to revert to British supplies. Sir 
Charles hinted that a British Minister 
might soon visit South Africa. 

The current defence vote in South 
Africa is £128 million, a seven-fold in- 
crease in 9 years. The defence minis- 
ter, P. W. Botha, points out that this 
was only 3.35% of national income 
compared with 4.7% in Britain and 
11% in the United States. It would be 
more interesting, however, to com- 
pare South Africa’s percentage spen- 
ding with any other industrialised 
country with a similar population (18 
million) that is not counted as a major 
power, 
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Kenya-Somali war: end in sight 


Roger Moody writes: A bitter war 
promises to end. On October 29, Ken- 
ya and the Somali Republic signed a 
memorandum agreeing to cease fight- 
ing, refrain from hostile propaganda, 
reopen diplomatic relations, and de- 
velop trade. Most important, they ap- 
pointed a working committee which 
will “examine major and minor dif- 
ferences between Kenya and Soma- 
lia” and seek their solution. 


At the Lancaster House Conference 
in 1962, held to determine Kenya’s 
Constitution and mark out her boun- 
daries, two Somali delegations had 
urged that Kenya’s Northern Fron- 
tier District (NFD) be granted auto- 
nomy before independence. NFD’s in- 
habitants were predominantly Somali, 
albeit nomads who had drifted into 
the area for many generations, out of 
the Somatilands to the east. 
Nonetheless, the KANU and KADU 
delegates opposed the request. Her 
Majesty’s Government arrived at a 
compromise, with some teeth in it, 
that seemed to please the Somalis, if 
no one else. An Electoral Commission 
was set up, to determine the allegi- 
ances of the people in NFD, a draft 
communique issued ‘in April 1962 pro- 
mising that ‘a decision on its findings 
[will] be taken before the new Con- 
stitution for Kenya comes into effect.” 
Yet not only did the final communi- 
que omit this vital sentence (after the 
Somalis had gone contentedly home) 
but Duncan Sandys announced fur- 
ther that HMG was also setting up a 
Regional Boundaries Commission, 
whose terms implied that NFD was 
Kenyan territory. In the final event, it 
was this report which was accepted, 
and the Electoral Commision’s which 
was ignored, despite the fact that ac- 
cording to the Commission, at least 
80% of the NFD’s inhabitants were 
pro-Somali (or “ pro-secessionist ’’). 
Strenuous and dignified attempts fol- 
lowed from the Somalis to get the de- 
cision reversed, supported by a mere 
handful of Peers in this country. All 
was to no avail, and the Somali Re- 
public broke with Britain in 1963. To 
a few observers the episode demon- 
strated capitulation by an intimidated 
British government to unexplicit 
threats of sanctions, or violence, ag- 
ainst white settlers in Kenya, from 
KANU and KADU. 

In the four years since, the Labour 
government, true to the principle 
whereby power, as distinct from poli- 
cies, changes hands, has made no at- 
tempt at rapprochement. Indeed, aid 


the forces 
of British 
racialism 


to Kenya (especially military) has in- 
creased mightily, and a secret mili- 
tary treaty signed at Kenya’s indepen- 
dence is believed to commit British 
troops to combat and other duty on 
her behalf, should she declare war 
in her own defence. In practical 
terms, this could only mean war 
with the Somali Republic, who is in 
turn the recipient of large amounts 
of military aid from Russia. 


By June 1967, war was a not-too-dis- 
tant prospect. Emergency regulations 
passed by Kenya in September 1966 
seemed to give carte blanche to her 
forces in treating any Somali as a 
shifta (or armed nationalist), and her 
villagisation scheme (whereby Somali 
nomads were restricted with their 
herds to 13 villages with one-mile 
grazing perimeters) threatened near- 
Ty 300,000 Somalis with loss of liveli- 
hood or starvation. 

Not all the blame was on one side: 
Radio Mogadishu (Somali National 
Radio) persisted in putting out inflam- 
matory reports, and calls to arms, 
which contradicted Somali’s constitu- 
tional aims of “uniting all Somalis 
by peaceful means.” 

Then, just before the OAU Heads of 
State Conference in Kinshasa this 
September, 38-year-old Mohammed 
Egal was made Prime Minister of the 
Somali Republic. He seems a charis- 
matic personality, who could concei- 
vably become the leader of a future 
East African Federation. On his ap- 
pointment, he made a policy state- 
ment to the Somali National Assem- 
bly, which drew a clear distinction be- 
tween “our support for our brothers 
in [achieving] independence through 
self-determination, and... the desire 
which our enemies impute to us, of 
wishing 'to ‘annex’... parts of their 
territory.” 

At the OAU conference he asked Ken- 
neth Kaunda of Zambia to mediate 
between Somali Republic and Kenya, 
and he insisted that Jomo Kenyatta 
be present in person at talks held the 
following month in Arusha. In just 
over half the allotted time, agree- 
ment was reached between the lead- 
ers, and the memorandum was sign- 
ed. 


The treaty is not a pact; it is not even 
a consensus. It has importance, never- 
theless, in several fields. 

First, Jomo Kenyatta has made a 
startling concession in being willing 
to discuss “major and minor differ- 
ences”. A Kenyan government book- 
let called Kenya Somalia Relations, 


The real motive of Britain is blatant political expediency to 
appease the forces of world Communism—ian Smith Nov, 11 


published in April 1967, accused the 
Somali Republic of four years of “ ag- 
gression and direct subversion” ag- 
ainst her people, and insisted that no 
discussions could begin unless the 
Somalis “‘ renounced all territorial as- 
pirations to the [NFD].. . and recog- 
nised that it is a de jure part of 
Kenya.” 

Of course, the Somalis have not yet 
done this; but Mohammed Egal’s care- 
ful distinction between ethnic inde- 
pendence arid actual secession has 
deftly sidetracked the objection. For 
their part, the Somalis are emerging 
from a potentially dangerous national 
isolation bequeathed them by the Ita- 
lians (their “protectors” for many 
years) into a relationship with other 
countries in the Horn of Africa, which 
will probably be soon confirmed by 
Somali Republic’s membership of the 
East Africa Treaty. 

The agreement ‘is, moreover, a feather 
for the cap of the OAU, since for 
three years there has been an impli- 
cit contradiction between the OAU 
Charter’s affirmation of the “ inalien- 
able right of all people to control 
their own destiny’ and the Cairo re- 
solution passed in 1964, which stated 
that boundaries made at indepen- 
dence should be accepted, even if 
they confirm an obviously inequitable 
distribution of people and resources. 
News of the memorandum was greet- 
ed appreciatively in Kenya, with grati- 
tude by the Somalis in NFD, but with 
some disdain by Somalis in the Re- 
public. It may be due to the fact that 
for once (a rare occasion, this, in di- 
plomacy) it has been recognised that 
disputes of this nature have to do 
with people first and territory second. 
My own hope now is that a final agree- 
ment will be reached with all the ur- 
gency that this situation can coni- 
mand, and that Mohammed Egal, far 
from letting matters ride till the Som- 
ali elections in 18 months time, will, 
with President Kenyatta, press iit to 
its conclusion. The emergency regu- 
lations are still to a large extent in 
force on both sides, and no timetable 
has yet been made for their total 
suspension, 


Phoenix off 
to Da Nang 


On its second voyage with medical 
supplies from American Quakers, the 
50 foot sloop Phoenix is now reported 
to be heading for Da Nang in South 
Vietnam. Originally, like the first trip 
last March, it was bound for Hai- 
phong in the North, but the intensity 
of the bombing of Haiphong has 
caused the Hanoi Red Cross Society 
to state that it is unable to receive 
them. 

Among the crew members who atten- 
ded a press conference in Hong Kong 
on November 8 was Englishman, 
Chris Cowley, a supporter of the Com- 
mittee of 100 who has been working 
in Hiroshima, Japan. The crew is fur- 
ther augmented by a Japanese girl, 
Kyoda Koda, and “ Buddhist monk of 
Japan”, Brian Victoria. Captain of 
the boat is Bob Eaton, who crewed on 
the first voyage. Also on the trip is 
George Lakey, Vietnam project direc- 
tor of A Quaker Action Group. 

The ‘surgical supplies” bought in 
Japan which A Quaker Action Group 
was planning to deliver to North Viet- 
nam will now be stored in Hong Kong; 
and ‘‘ medical supplies” paid for by 
the American Fellowship of Reconci- 
liation, a Buddhist group in Japan, 
and A Quaker Action Group will now 
be delivered to the Unified Buddhist 
Church and Red Cross Society at Da 
Nang in South Vietnam. 
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ALLEN 
SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


“What is the point of having an or- 
ganisation if you haven’t got a poli- 
cy?” asked Robin Murray at the re- 
cent conference of miscellaneous pro- 
testing groups held in London by the 
erstwhile “New Left” group. There 
was no possibility of agreement on a 
policy, he was informed, according to 
the Guardian report. They could, how- 
ever, agree to pool information and 
work together on specific issues. 
Together, they could continue, that is 
to say, with the arid business of pro- 
test. They could carry on with the 
unproductive tradition of fostering a 
merely negative rebel psychology that 
has been the curse of the Labour 
movement since the days when Lans- 
bury conducted the early Daily Her- 
ald on ithe basis of the too easy slo- 
gan, “Up the Rebels”. It has been 
this purely negative protesting atti- 
tude among the trade union and la- 
bour rank and file that has been a 
major contributor to the present dis- 
appointment and disillusionment in 
regard to the Labour Party. 

Let me say at once that I am not de- 
precating protest. Heaven knows, 
there is a plentiful supply of happen- 
ings that call for protest; but even 
more important than the need to pro- 
test is the need that there shall be 


somewhere in Britain today a body 
of people expounding ‘thought-out 
conceptions of desirable social organ- 
isation that will be a recognisable 
frontal challenge to the policy shared 
by the Conservative and Labour lea- 
dership. 

The “ New Left”, like CND, while it 
is opposed to Labour Party policy, has 
always been hamstrung by a stultify- 
ing desire that it shall not burn its 
boats in regard ‘to Labour Party asso- 
ciation, and this ambivalence is more 
possible if connected with protest 
rather than with a declaration of a 
distinct set of aims. 

It is fairly clear that the “ New Left” 
group has become increasingly dis- 
illusioned in regard to the Labour 
Party, but the wavering attitude that 
I have referred to was still apparent 
in its May Day Manifesto. In its exam- 
ination of the kind of society that the 
present Labour government is foster- 
ing, it has much ‘to say, even if its de- 
tailed examination is too smoothly 
verbose and rather repetitive. 

On the positive side, however, it has 
limited itself to generalisations which 
can only present an effective chal- 
lenge if they are worked out and pre- 
sented as clearly defined propositions. 
The working out of detailed state- 
ments of policy was avowedly left to 
the future, in “the next stages” of 
the group’s operations. What happen- 
ed at the recent conference seems to 
imply that the next stages in ‘this 
sense have been abandoned, and that 
the successor to the ‘‘ New Left ” is to 
confine itself to continuing protest. 

I find this tragic in the present cir- 
cumstances. The ‘“ New Left” people 
shared in the widely felt disillusion- 
ment at what the Labour movement 
has become. One of ‘the pieces of work 


Adrian Mitchell 


WE MOVED TO-A FARMHOUSE 
IN THE YORKSHIRE DALES 
AND LOOK WHAT HAPPENED 


Let your soul roll around these horizons, 
An unchipped marble with clouds inside 
Buzzing around the huge green bowl of meadows. 


We sleepwalk, musically, down the tunnels of this grey rock 
Which was excavated by a painstaking Jacobean drunk 
Who hewed out slit-eyed bedrooms and the largest bathroom in the 


world. 


It all looks as easy as the pink felt pig 
Which lies so sideways between the upended Czech projection screen 
And the solid leather suitcase which holds no more than a monochrome 


postcard. 


It all looks gigantic as our first washing machine 
Which shakes the landscape, whose brand-name is Jehovah. 
This morning, out of its dirty-water gut, the machine produced 


A synthesis of Marx Freud Blake Dylan Us in two hundred words. 
A small creature, like a golden labrador, but the size of an ant 
And a shower of what I thought at first were hundreds and thousands 


But which hurtled towards the outstretched window 
In the direction of the ionosphere. I caught one of them, 
Held it for a fifteenth of a second before it burned its way through 


The palm of my hand, between the finger bones, and up up and away. 


It was, I noted, a miniature planet 


Called Grain or Groin or Groan or something like that 


And I saw, in that fleck of a moment, before it joined the flock 
Of other confectionary planets, all the creatures on its surface 
And they were, you know, you know, they were like we want to be. 


And then the speck-size planet flared away from me 


And it rolled, ike a soul, around these horizons, 
An unchipped marble with clouds inside 
Buzzing around this huge green bowl of meadows. 
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that it might have attempted could 
have been an examination of the 
points at which the movement has 
gone wrong and the present situation 
brought about. One of the major fac- 
tors they would find, I believe, was 
the lack of particularity of the move- 
ment, even the socialist section of it, 
in the early part of this century. 


The early socialists knew what they 
disliked in ithe system they lived un- 
der, and their opposition seemed to 
them to imply the nature of their 
positive aspirations. While nationalisa- 
tion was in ‘the forefront of their ad- 
vocacy, these aspirations included an 
advance ito economic equality, a grea- 
ter democratic control by men and 
women over the conditions that go- 
vern their lives, and greater ndivi- 
dual liberty. 


Of these three major aspirations, we 
have had a period in which there has 
been a temporary advance towards 
the third. The postwar interval of 
“full employment” ‘brought condi- 
tions of independence and freedom 
for the average worker and a conse- 
quent psychology that was in striking 
contrast with what obtained ‘in the 
first half of the century. It has fallen 
to a Labour government to take the 
initial steps to bring these conditions 
to an end. So far as the other aspira- 
tions are concerned, there is greater 
economic inequality today than ever, 
and the term “democracy” has al- 
most become an empty cant word. 


The failure of the early socialists to 
present their aims in concrete detail 
was a good deal more excusable than 
it is today. The system was much sim- 
pler and the alternatives seemed 
more obvious. Nevertheless, the Syn- 
dicalists and the Guild Socialists tried 
in relation to tthe key position of in- 
dustrial contro] to bring detailed pro- 
posals for workers’ democracy into 
an area that was being left vague. The 
conception of industrial democracy 
was rejected both by the Trades 
Union Congress and by the Labour 
Party. It is no good speaking of demo- 
cracy in industry today as if it were 
an accepted aim of the movement. It 
has been rejected, and Labour Party 
policy has moved on lines in complete 
antagonism to iit. 


In this field, the “New Left” May 
Day Manifesto says that in the face 
of today’s problems, “ the whole issue 
of workers’ control becomes of quite 
central importance.” If this is genu- 
inely felt to be so, then what is re- 
quired is that a policy dealing with it 
needs above all 'to be specific. The 
argument ‘that follows lin the mani- 
festo, however, has all the edges blur- 
red, arriving at ‘the conclusion that 
“ Socialists will support the efforts of 
all who work in these industries to 
enlarge ‘the areas of democratic con- 
trol and to press for initiatives to 
serve the public rather than private 
enterprise.” 

Unless the first part of this statement 
of aims means nothing more than that 
it is the intention to urge more 
“consultation” or “ workers’ partici- 
pation”, it should be recognised that 
this is opposed to Labour Party poli- 
cy and that ‘the first step in any effec- 
tive work in furtherance of this aim 
will have to be to make this clear. 
Doubtless the group had this in mind 
as one of ‘the aspects of policy to be 
presented in a detailed statement, to- 
gether with comparable statements 
dealing with the other very generalis- 
ed declarations that the manifesto 
contains, and it would seem that this 
intention has now been abandoned. 
Of much greater value than the or- 
ganisation of a number of miscella- 
neous protest groups into a coordin- 
ated body of general protest would 
be the coming together of a serious 
group of people, however small, to 
formulate and propound a> clearly 
recognisable positive policy in open 
challenge to contemporary Labour 
Party conceptions. The greatest need 
today is the importation into political 
discussion of.a clear and understan- 
dable statement of ultimate aims and 


the’ means necessary ‘to attain them: 


Dick Nettleton 


CND and the fight 


for humanity 


Andrew Papworth’s report of the 
CND 1967 Annual Conference (Nov- 
ember 3) was factually accurate but 
the general tone and headline reflec- 
ted the lack of perspective that pre- 
vails in the peace movement. 


The bomb is the end product of all the 
rotten tendencies in society that have 
existed for hundreds of years and 
which still hold humanity back from 
being human. At a pace which ‘is ago- 
nisingly slow, when we are part of the 
process, but which, set against the 
span of history, is now very rapid in- 
deed, society is changing. We are be- 
coming human. 


The only thing which can ultimately 
prevent the change is a nuclear war, 
which would, at best, plunge human- 
ity back through all its years of emer- 
gence from the animal. 

Nine years ago, CND in Britain ex- 
pressed the first human awakening of 
conscience against the bomb. Nuclear 
weapons with their capacity for mass 
destruction and their suicide/deter- 
rent rationale are a qualitatively new 
factor for humanity to overcome. 
They demand a qualitatively new 
method of struggle, ie. one ‘that 
brings into action all ‘those who want 
to see humanity survive, regardless 
of their political (or a-political) or 
religious (or a-religious) motives. On 
the road from Aldermaston we began 
to learn some of those methods, and 
we have been learning ever since. 


After the first illusory period of mas- 
sive response, CND ran into difficul- 
ties, for reasons which we are only 
now beginning to understand in re- 
trospect. That understanding is en- 
abling us to correct the errors of the 
early sixties. 

The debate on the CND Constitution 
may have appeared to Andrew Pap- 
worth to be “somewhat pointless ”, 
but the result of that debate was to 
take out needless complications and 
elaborations with which we had sur- 
rounded what is basically an effort ‘to 
raise funds, the membership scheme. 
Conference did this without the “ hot 
controversy” that Andrew says he 
“always enjoyed”. Controversy is a 
valuable and often essential need in 
the process of learning, but we do 
not have to make it a way of life. 
Some ‘controversial’ discussions 
end with an ‘increase in confusion, 
some “cautious and conservative ” 
discussions produce results which en- 
able progress to be made. 

Previous CND conferences have cer- 
tainly not been entirely negative, but 
they have often landed us with a ser- 
jes of mutually exclusive resolutions, 
and a few exotic variations of policy. 
These then involved us in a long in- 
ternal wrangle, increasing our iintro- 
spection when the crying need was to 
turn outwards. 

The way forward from Conference 
was Clearly defined; pull Britain out 
of Vietnam, stop ‘the spread, end 
NATO, sound all the alarms about 
the ABM, abandon the Polaris pro- 
gramme and recruit to CND. There is 
a lot to be done, and we have not got 
time for a long internal wrangle about 
py are not having internal wran- 
gles! 

It is significant that during the con- 
ference weekend, we held the most 
successful ‘indoor meeting for several 
years and that a fortnight later the 
demonstration at Barrow raised the 
anti-Polaris campaign ‘to a new level. 
We are moving ahead. The question 
of “just keeping CND going” does 
not arise. 

Andy “‘ fears ” that I have a hard bat- 
tle in front of me, as secretary of the 
Campaign. I am fed up with the com- 
miserations. I need help, and people 
who are prepared to work; not sym- 
pathy. ‘ 


Classifie 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen. Real 
skins, three for 15s 6d, Dept PN, Personal Ser- 
vice, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


MEETING ROOM available for 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


committees, 


TYPING - manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buldings, Willow Road, NW3. 


Accommodation 


MALE (23) requires 
area, Box No 824. 


PEACE NEWS staff members require large 
community house. At least 6 rooms. NI area. 
Box no 826. 


accomodation Croydon 
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For sale 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song “' Let's Go With Labour '’. Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2/6da 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 


Theatre 
UNITY EUS 8647. Commemorating 1917. ‘‘ Ar- 
moured Train’’ by Ivanov. Opens Nov 23. 


Perfs Thu/Fri/Sat and Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 
7s 6d, 5s. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 

ost Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). ‘ 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 

Registered at the GPO as a newspaper 


17 November, Friday 


ORPINGTON. 8 pm. Knoll Country Club (up- 
stairs room), Knoll Rise. Shiela Oakes and 
Terence Heelas on ‘‘Polaris ’’, CND. 


BROMLEY. § pm. 14 Great Elms Road. “ Pros- 
pects for World Revolution ’’, Tariq Ali, Tel: 
464 1025. 


18 November, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On_ sale 
Peace News and peace books, Helpers welcom- 
ed. Chris Shellard. 


HAMPSTEAD. 11.30 am to 5 pm. Morelands 
Hall, Hampstead Parish Church, International 
Fair. Attractive goods. Part proceeds to Medical 
Aid for Vietnam. National Assembly of Women. 


LONDON Nl. 2 - 7 pm. ‘ General Picton ”’ 
Caledonian Road. Way Ahead Conference, fol- 
lowed by social evening. London C100. 


LONDON SW6. 11.30 am. Fulham Old Town Hall, 
Harwood Road. Grand Christmas Bazaar. Lon- 
don Region CND. 


19 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “' Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON WCI1. 2 - 7 pm. ‘‘ Lucas Arms'' 245a 
Grays Inn Road. Way Ahead Conference. Lon- 
don C100. 


20 November, Monday 


LIVERPOOL 7. Students Union, 2 Bedford St 
North, (off Brownlow Hill). 1 pm, Lounge Hall, 
Werner Pelz: ‘* Power in Society ''. 7.30 pm, 
Gilmour Hall, Debate on Vietnam, Libs v Cons. 
All week, Lounge Hall, exhibition of photos, 
sculptures, paintings. Liverpool Peace Week. 


LONDON WH1. 7 pm. Fiat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchist Group. Further informa- 
tion from John Bennett above address. 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Iain Scarlet and Mandie 
Wood - Painting, further practice and experi- 
ment, PPU. 


21 November, Tuesday 


LIVERPOOL 7. Students Union, 2 Bedford St 
North, (off Brownlow Hill). 12.30 to 2 pm, 
Mountford Hall, Concord Films, UNSA and the 
Kurdish Society (speaker & slides) on the Kur- 
dish War. 7.30 pm, Liver Bar, Folk Song Soci- 
ety on peace and war. Liverpool Peace Week. 


LONDON NWI. 8 pm. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Public meeting: ‘‘ World Disarmament - 
Now", Selwyn Lloyd MP, Philip Noel-Baker 
MP. Chair: Humphrey Berkeley Chairman 
UNA Exccutive Cttee. Tickets 2s 6d (Students 
free) from London & Middlesex General Meet- 
ing Peace Committee, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London NW1. UNA, London Region (N 
London branches). 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn. Anarchist Group. 


22 November, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 7.30 pm. Council 
Chamber, Students Union. Penaf Reform Cam- 
paign Week. Film evening ‘‘ Women in Prison" 
and “ This Week " discussion. Birmingham Uni- 
versity Humanist Group. 


LIVERPOOL 7. Students Union, 2 Bedford St 


A better way to save 
for a rainy day 


No matter how hard 

you watch, it won't grow 
under glass; however it will 
grow fast and safely with the 
St. Pancras Building Society. 
We offer 42% per 

annum on saving shares and 


43% per annum on investment 
shares, with income tax paid 
by the society. Convinced? Well 


then, bring or send your jar 


along to the address below and 
then watch your savings grow. 


ST.PANCRAS 


BUILDING /<s 


| 
ref.P 200 FINCHLEY RD LONDON N.W.3 


North (off Brownlow Hill). 12.30 pm, Lounge 
Hall, George Clark and Peter Cadogan on 
‘‘ Make Love not War’’ and local community 
work, 2 to 5.30 pm, Mountford Hall, Films: ‘‘ It 
Happened Here” and ‘“‘ Hiroshima Mon 
Amour *’. 7.30 pm, Lounge Hall, Sybil Morrison, 
Peter Cadogan, Malcolm Macullum; discussion 
on ‘* The breakdown of politics and the role of 
students in the peace movement’’, Liverpool 
Peace Week. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C100 working group. 


23 November, Thursday 


HULL, 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk’, Folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LIVERPOOL 7. Students Union, 2 Bedford St 
North (off Brownlow Hill), 12 noon, Childwall 
Room, bread and cheese lunch in aid of Medi- 
cal Aid for Vietnam. Denise Pyle (Frodsham 
Peace Action Centre) Arthur Dooley, Sebastian 
Moore & John Jennings of the Simon Communi- 
*+y will be circulating. 7.30 pm, Liver Bar, Poetry 
reading, Adrian Henri and Andy Roberts, Ad- 
tian Mitchell. Dram Soc. Liverpool Peace Week. 


LONDON SwW4. 7.30 pm. 
Kings Avenue. (Acre Lane end). 
London Libertarians. 


24 November, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 5 to 10.30 pm. 
Council Chamber, Students Union. Penal Re- 
form Campaign Week. Teach-In; speakers in- 
clude Ivor Cook, Renee Short MP, William Wil- 
son MP, Jonathan Steele, lain Scarlet. Birming- 
ham University Ilumanist Group. 


14 Clapham Court, 
South West 


LIVERPOOL 7. Students Union, 2 Bedford St 
North (off Brownlow Hill). 1 pm, Lounge Hall, 
Frank Allaun MP, Lord Rea (Liberal Peer), and 
Conservative MP. Discussion on ‘‘ The Role of 
Government in achieving and maintaining 
Peace ''’. Week will culminate in PEACE AC- 
TION EVENT in Liverpool, and if enough sup- 
port formation of a University ‘‘B’' Socicty 
for peace. Liverpool Peace Week. 


LONDON N5. 8 pm. Public Chapel, St Thomas 
of Canterbury, Steenoven Mission House, 16 
Aberdeen Rd, Highbury. Requiem & Memorial 
Service for Stuart Morris & all departed mem- 
bers of PPU, FoR & other Peace Groups. Every- 
body welcome. 


SWANSEA. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House. St 
Helens Rd. Barnaby Martin on “‘ Protest has 
failed. What now?"’ 


25 November, Saturday 


OXFORD. 2 pm - 6 pm. Summertown congre- 
gational Hall, Banbury Road. Christmas Bazaar. 
Oxford Aid for Children in Vietnam. 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 


Editorial Assistant: Betty Roszak 


General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


Now available 


Peace 
Diary 
1968 


Housmans international diary with its 
most useful 64 page world directory 
of peace and progressive organisa- 
tions, periodicals, research centres 
etc; much detailed information; 16 
pages World Maps in colour and usual 
diary features. Attractive leather 
cloth binding in various colours. 


Day-to-a-page edition 8s 6d (post 
8d) 

Six for 45s post free 
Week-to-two-pages edition 5s (post 
6d) 

Six for 25s post free 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 
(Orders already received are being 
despatched as speedily as possible). 


ee eee 


MEN End Disappointment now. 
New method of increasing Virility 
and Vital dimensions. 100% safe. 
No Drugs, ete, fully guaranteed. 
Write for free details in strict con- 
fidence to 

NEWMAN PRODUCTS, Dept PN, 
76 Shaftesbury Avenue, W1. 


WORLD DISARMAMENT — NOW 


Public Meeting, Friends House, Tuesday Nov 21 8 pm 


Speakers: 
Miss JUDI DENCH 


RT HON J SELWYN LLOYD CH, MP 


Mr GEORGE KILOH 
Me PHILIP NOEL-BAKER MP 
r: 


Mr HUMPHREY BERKELEY, Chairman UNA Ex. 
Sponsored by: UNA, London Region (N London branches) 
ciety of Friends (Quakers) L and M Gen Meeting Peace Committee 


Tickets: 2s 6d from L & M Gen Meeting Peace Committee, Friends House, 
Euston Road, NW1. STUDENTS FREE. 


VIETNAM 


NATIONAL PETITION 


We deplore the continuation of warfare in Vietnam. 
We believe that however the blame has to be apportioned for the out- 
break of hostilities, the initiative to end them ought to be taken by the 


USA. 


We urge the USA to cease its programme of bombing and to do so 
unilaterally without requiring any reciprocal action on the part of the 


Viet Cong or Hanoi. 


* = 


* 


This National Petition was drawn up by Lord Soper for the International 
Committee of Conscience on Vietnam. Please use this text and return 


signed petitions by November 13 to: 


Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
9 Coombe Road, 
New Malden, Surrey. 


Now is the time for spiritual interference 
with the satanic forces of war 
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Blessed disturbance, Jesus is yours, and He with us can stop the US 
Army from cutting Lil’s legs off, but you must be there. 

We, in humility and peace, announce our intention to block the 
entrance to Ruislip USAF base at noon on November 25. Prior to the 
action, we shall spend just under one hour in meditation or prayer to 
prepare the Spirit, then walk in silence to the gates of the base and 
kneel, again in silence, across the full width of the entrance. Police or 
troop countermeasures will not upset us and we shall say, “ Love your 


enemies, refuse to fight in Vietnam. 


We do this to personally confront the consciences of the men who are 
directly or potentially fighting the war in Vietnam. We are not point- 
ing fingers at these men and saying they are wicked and should be 
damned, but we go to affirm that every one of us is in some way res- 
ponsible for this war, and more important, every one of us can in some 
way resist it. We urge that you too come to Ruislip. 


Prayer on November 25 will be an Act of Holy Disobedience. 
Come prepared to absorb and resolve any assault by the forces of evil. 


Marian Blackwell, Viv Broughton, Bill Davidson, Janette Hammond, 
Rev Andrew King, Brian McGrath, Keith Mills, Dave Mumford, Lau- 
rens Otter, Colin Partridge, Robin Percival, David Poolman, Carl 
Pinel, Yvonne Twaits, Anne Vogel, Colin Whitehead. 


Student peace movement 


David Mumford and Bill Nash write: 
Thirty representatives of 13 different 
student peace groups and of organisa- 
tions as varied as the PPU and Com- 
mittee of 100 met in Oxford last 
weekend to discuss the future of the 
student peace movement. 

John Papworth introduced the con- 
ference with a speech on decentrali- 
sation and the uselessness of Parlia- 
ment. Conference agreed that the 
peace movement must have a far 
broader perspective than that of just 
banning weapons, and that it was ne- 
cessary to work for a greater partici- 
pation by individuals in determining 
their environment. 

There was, however, disagreement as 
to the value of fighting elections, with 
a minority of Young Liberals arguing 
in favour of such a course of action as 
a useful method of propagating ideas. 
The other main disagreement occur- 
red between Dick North (Cambridge) 
who argued that we must link the 
struggle for peace with that of the 
workers against capitalism, Peter 


Oral vandalism 


Viv Broughton writes: Oral vandal- 
ism of the most creative kind came to 
the House of Commons last Wednes- 
day evening in the form of fifteen 
well-spaced and unavoidably short 
speeches from the visitors’ gallery. 
We spoke about the military regime 
in Greece, about the plight of Mikis 
Theodorakis and other freedom fight- 
ers, and about Terry Chandler, Mic- 
hael Randle and Del Foley whose ap- 
peal had failed that morning. 

Ernest Rodker spoke first, and well, 
reminding the MPs massed beneath 
us (all 12 of them) of the horrifying 
situation in Greece and demanding 
that they look to their consciences. 
He managed to say quite a bit more 
before being jumped by attendants, 
but as I was waiting on my turn, his 
exact phraseology escaped me. 

The House resettled and we all, look- 
ing suitably shocked at this uncon- 
stitutional behaviour, turned our at- 
tention back to that other debate. 
Later, Sue Pottle spoke, then Laurens 
Otter, and another 10-minute lull. 
Things started hotting up then with 
attendants, constables and other visi- 
tors to the gallery all looking round 
to see who would be next. Several of 
the old hands were pointed out, like 
Pat Pottle and Howard Cheney. 
Interruptions continued at regular in- 
tervals until about 11 pm, but we 
were kept jin the dungeons until 1.30 
am before being released. If the news, 
on English front-pages, reaches the 
prisoners in Greece and England, it 
may have done some good; otherwise, 
I fear we were just wasting our time. 


Cadogan who argued that the main 
enemy was the war machine, John 
Papworth who said that the working 
class was hostile to the peace move- 
ment, and Sam Hilt (Bristol) who 
quoted Paul Goodman and Herbert 
Marcuse to support his contention 
that to try and radicalise the working 
class as a class was pointless, and that 
the hippies were the psychedelic pro- 
letariat of the future. 

As to the future perspectives, John 
Papworth quoted Disraeli to the effect 
that if you waited for the right time 
it was always too late, and in view of 
the fact that conference reassembled 
half an hour late after lunch on Sun- 
day, we decided that if the revolution 
did come, we would be late for that 
as well. However, bearing in mind 
that if people could be got to partici- 
pate at college, they would continue 
to do so later in life, it was felt that 
a vital pau of a student perspective 
lay in the struggle for student rights 
and academic power, and the involve- 
ment of the peace movement in col- 
leges ‘in this. 

Conference decided that a newsletter 
would be ‘issued to coordinate and in- 
form student peace groups of what 
other peace groups were doing; that 
a journal might be started, though 
John Papworth offered a student is- 
sue of Resurgence for March 1968, 
which was accepted; and that a com- 
mittee should be set up to call another 
conference. Altogether an inauspici- 
ous start to beginning to face up to 
the problems of the student peace 
movement, but at least it was a start. 
Next conference: Birmingham, Satur- 
day, January 27. 


Prerogative for 
embassy 3 demand 


Andrew Papworth reports: Efforts 
are being made to initiate and main- 
tain a campaign to.persuade Roy 
Jenkins, the Home Secretary, to re- 
commend that the royal prerogative 
of mercy be exercised in respect of 
the sentences imposed on Terry 
Chandler, Michael Randle and Del 
Foley. Constitutionally, that is the 
only hope that the three have of be- 
ing released before their full senten- 
ces are served. 

Last Sunday, some 25 people picketed 
the home of Mr Jenkins at 33 Lad- 
broke Square, W11. A short meeting 
was held outside and a letter was de- 
livered. 

A return demonstration is planned 
for next Sunday and it is hoped that 
this will be very much larger. A letter 
is to be sent 'to Mr Jenkins asking him 
to meet the demonstration. The as- 
sembly point is Notting Hill Gate tube 
station at 12 noon. 


Peter Jacques reports: Over Remem- 
brance weekend, two co-ordinated 
peace vigils were held in Bristol, shif- 
ting the emphasis of Remembrance 
Day onto the prevention of war rather 
than its glorification. One was organ- 
ised by the Committee of Conscience 
on Vietnam, the Quakers and FoR, 
and the other by the University Peace 
Group and the local YCND. 

On the Saturday, the Peace Group/ 
YCND procession, bearing placards 
and coffins representing the increase 
in dead from the First to the Third 
World War, marched to the Bristol 
Cenotaph where they joined the other 
groups for a two-minute silence for 
the dead and dying in Vietnam. 

It was hoped to vigil with the coffins 
by the Cenotaph until the following 
day, but the police felt that this 
might give offence (unlike the mili- 
taristic civic ceremony?), and they 
asked us to leave them 50 yards away. 
Nineteen people then fasted for 25 
hours and vigilled overnight, provo- 
king many lively discussions with 
passers-by. 

At 10 am on Sunday morning, the 19 
were joined by further supporters for 
a two-hour silence through the civic/ 
military ceremony, the hypocrisy of 
which, including fixed bayonets, reli- 
gious platitudes and local cadet con- 
tingents, appalled us all. Then, as the 
military marched off, we approached 
the Cenotaph with our placards, and 
(with the police clearing a path for 
us through the spectators) laid a 
wreath in the shape of the anti-nuc- 
lear symbol amongst the others, and 
spent the final 20 minutes of the 
silent vigil there. 


Whitehall 


Dave Walsh writes: On Remembrance 
Sunday, I attended with some friends 
the remembrance service and march 
organised at the Cenotaph in White- 
hall by the Anglo-Rhodesian Society. 
We had gone with ‘the ‘intention of 
participating in any counter-demon- 
stration or picket that might be ar- 
ranged. 

Unfortunately, no counter-demonstra- 
tion materialised, so we decided to 


‘Lest we forget... 


mingle with and attempt to talk to the 
congregation. But we were constantly 
harrassed and moved on by uniform- 
ed and plainclothes cops. 


The march that followed up White- 
hall was composed of many elements 
from the ultra-right. There were sev- 
eral people marching whom we knew 
to be members of Colin Jordan’s Na- 
tional Socialists and Mosley’s Union 
Movement. The most harrowing thing 
was that the whole sordid affair was 
led by a contingent from the Salvation 
Army (including a Negro trombone 
player). 

The absence of any effective protest 
was ‘to my mind appalling. 


Caerwent 


Dave Shipper writes: On Remem- 
brance Day, November 11, a group of 
thirty marchers walked five miles 
from Chepstow to Caerwent (both in 
Monmouthshire) carrying placards 
protesting at the proposed siting of a 
NATO arms dump in Caerwent. 

The thirty deserve our congratula- 
tions for their walk in miserably wet 
weather, which must have reduced 
the turnout, but one feels that more 
publicity given to the march details 
would have increased their number. 
Personally, I feel that the press re- 
ports of the protest have been offset 
by the news that the Cwmbran De- 
velopment Corporation are prepared 
to offer flats and houses to United 
States Army and civilian personnel 
employed in Caerwent (Cwmbran has 
a Labour council). 

My view remains that the ultimate 
fate of Caerwent has already been 
signed, sealed and settled, and that 
only numerous and much stronger 
protests could prevent an announce- 
ment soon. 

However, the Caerwent Campaign 
Committee have made a start. The 
Welcoming attitude of Cwmbran De- 
velopment Corporation and the silent 
acquiescence of Monmouthshire Coun- 
ty Council and Chepstow Rural Dis- 
trict Council, in their collaboration 
with the Ministry of Defence, gives 
cause for grave concern. 


“A matter for the males” 


Betty Roszak writes: Our American 
friends will be surprised to learn that 
Hubert Selby’s novel, Last Exit to 
Brooklyn (Calder & Boyars), is up for 
prosecution by the Crown under the 
Obscenity Act of 1959. It seems that 
transatlantic notions of obscenity dif- 
fer. In America the book, whiile highly 
regarded by the majority of review- 
ers, was criticised, and often harshly, 
by a minority for its microscopically 
examined sexual detail and its un- 
compromising brutality. But I know 
of no case of outright censorship, and 
the paperback edition in the United 
States continues to have brisk sales. 
Yet here in England, internationally 
known for its “specialised” porno- 
graphy trade (the Mr and Miss Whip- 
lash style, with all the paraphernalia 
of boots, rubber, leather, plastic, ad 
nauseum, as described by Gillian 
Freeman ‘in her recent Observer arti- 
cle), the magistrates of the High 
Court are busying themselves with a 
book of obvious literary sincerity and 
integrity. 

And to top off this absurdity, Judge 
Rogers, his funny wig askew, his face 
puffily florid, his round spectacles 
slipping off his nose (shades of Dick- 
ens!), ruled at the opening session 
that there should be only men on the 
jury during this trial. Why? “ Be- 
cause,” he said, “‘ there would be less 
embarrassment” in discussing the 
book. 

Further, he was of the opinion that 
this “is a matter to be decided by the 


males.” This still somewhat puzzles 
me. Readers of the book are and pre- 
sumably will be men and women. 
Even one of the publishers, Mrs Mary 
Boyars, 'is a woman. (John Calder ‘is 
the other publisher.) The book deals 
with heterosexual as well as male ho- 
mosexual acts. Surely Judge Rogers 
cannot mean that only men can be 
stimulated when reading this kind of 
descriptive matter, and that therefore 
women would be irrelevant on the 
jury, and would have nothing to say 
in the discussion of the book’s “‘ ten- 
dency to deprave and corrupt.” 

Yet, this is what Judge Roger’s pru- 
dish decision ‘implies. What chance 
has a book like Last Exit to Brooklyn 
got with a Judge whose knowledge of 
the opposite sex doesn’t extend be- 
yond 19th century stereotypes? I ‘ima- 
gine that for him 'the book might as 
well be an ethnological treatise of life 
on an alien planet. 

As for the prosecution and the de- 
fence, they both agreed in their open- 
ing speeches (to the all male jury) 
that this 'book is a most disgusting, 
even nauseating account of what it’s 
like in certain parts of Brooklyn. 
Whether the book’s ability to make , 
its readers sick is going to be consid- 
ered as obscenity, awaits the outcome 
of the trial. 
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